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Viewpoint 

VETERANS'  DAY-November  11,  1979 

Our  freedom,  like  other  things  of  great  value,  did  not  come 
cheaply.  Part  of  the  cost  has  been  paid— often  in  blood— by  the 
39  million  Americans  who  answered  the  call  to  military  duty 
when  their  country  needed  them.  They  served  in  nine  major 
wars,  from  the  Revolution  to  Vietnam,  earning  special 
distinction  as  veterans. 

Perhaps  the  GI's  greatest  friend  was  a war  correspondent— 
Ernie  Pyle.  His  memorable  reporting  covered  a dozen 
campaigns  in  World  War  II,  chronicling  the  human  side  of 
warfare.  More  than  just  the  average  soldier's  spokesman,  he 
was  the  emotional  bridge  between  the  "mud-rain-frost-and- 
wind  boys"  and  the  folks  back  home. 

No  veteran  ever  liked  war.  In  fact,  those  who  have  seen 
war's  destruction  at  close  range,  hate  it,  as  Pyle  noted: 

"Anybody  who  has  been  in  war  and  wants  to  go  back  is  a 
£lain  damn  fool  in  my  book.  I'm  going  simply  because  there's  a 
war  on  and  I'm  part  of  it  and  I've  known  all  the  time  I was 
going  back.  I'm  going  simply  because  I've  got  to,  and  I hate 
it. ...One  man  said  to  me  one  day  in  complete  good  faith.  Tell 
me,  now,  just  exactly  what  is  it  you  don't  like  about  war?'  I 
think  I must  have  turned  a little  white,  and  all  I could  do  was 
look  at  him  in  shock  and  say,  'Good  God,  if  you  don't  know, 
then  I could  never  tell  you.'  It's  little  things  like  that  which 
make  returning  soldiers  feel  their  misery  has  all  been  in  vain." 

In  honoring  the  heroism  of  American  soldiers,  Pyle  wrote: 
"I  heard  of  a high  British  officer  who  went  over  the  battlefield 
just  after  the  action  was  over.  American  boys  were  still  lying 
dead  in  their  foxholes,  their  rifles  still  grasped  in  firing 
position  in  their  dead  hands.  And  the  veteran  English  soldier 
remarked  time  and  again,  in  a sort  of  hushed  eulogy  spoken 
only  to  himself,  'Brave  man.  Brave  men!"' 
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Featured  this  month  are  INSCOM's  pets,  pages 
2 through  11.  If  you've  never  raced  "Texas 
turkeys"  or  rounded  up  "coontails,"  let  FS  San 
Antonio  tell  you  how.  Find  out  from  the  470th 
what  pitfalls  to  avoid  when  choosing  a pet.  So 
you  want  to  show  Fido?  Get  the  scoop  from  the 
pros— AHS's  show  dog  breeders.  Meet 
INSCOM's  most  expensive  "free"  cat;  and  hear 
about  pet  owners'  responsibilities  from  the 
Presidio.  Consider  the  benefits  of  an  imaginary 
Airedale;  meet  two  Scots  who  turn  on  to  green 
peppers  and  grapes— and  an  Irishman  with  "two 
engines  and  a generator." 

Join  us  in  bidding  farewell  to  INSCOM's  first 
Command  Sergeant  Major,  getting  his  views  on 
such  subjects  as  how  the  Army  has  changed  in 
three  decades— how  personnel  management 
scores— how  motherhood  and  soldiering  fare, 
pages  12  through  17. 

Share  some  memories  with  a wife  who  looks 
back  on  her  husband's  career,  pages  16  and  17. 
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Salute  Hispanic  Americans  with  AHS,  pages  18 
and  19. 

T ravel  to  the  swamps  to  meet  another  902nd  MI 
Group  at  Fort  Polk,  pages  20  through  22. 

Find  out  how  the  11th  MI  Group  gives  the  Army 
the  edge  on  foreign  materiel,  pages  23  through 
25. 

Learn  how  an  AHS  biker's  brigade  saves  fuel  and 
money  by  commuting  to  work,  pages  25 
through  27;  and  how  VHFS  teaches  bicycle 
safety  to  children  and  adults,  page  27. 
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Turn  to  page  28  for  the  Journal's  unveiling  of  a 
new  editorial  section— and  hear  what's  being 
said  about  NCO  professionalism  and  senior 
Army  leadership. 


Meet  the  man  behind  ITAC's  North  Korea 
Special  Study,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  our 
national  leaders,  page  30. 


Read  about  Fort  Devens'  ace  05H  student  who 
shattered  the  records  for  learning  code,  page  31. 
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FS  San  Antonio 
Rounds  up  Vipers, 
Races  Armadillos 


by  Spec.  4 Heather  D.  Hohl 

Have  you  ever  been  to  an  armadillo  race?  How 
about  a rattlesnake  roundup?  Well,  come  to  Field 
Station  San  Antonio  and  participate  in  these  ex- 
citing events. 

Armadillos,  unique  to  the  southern  United 
States,  are  a strange  mixture  between  reptile  and 
mammal.  They  are  covered  by  a bony  shell  which 
not  only  protects  them  from  predators  but  also  is 
useful  when  the  animal  plunges  into  thorny  bushes 
in  search  of  food. 

Nicknamed  the  “Texas  turkey,”  this  unusual 
creature  rests  during  the  day  and  leaves  its  burrow 
at  night  looking  for  grubs,  beetles  and  other  in- 
sects which  make  up  its  diet.  They  have  few  or  no 
teeth. 

Armadillos  are  generally  shy  and  run  for  cover 
when  threatened.  Quite  harmless,  numerous 
amounts  of  these  animals  are  caught  and  kept  as 
pets.  In  fact,  armadillos  are  so  popular  in  this  area, 
that  several  different  armadillo  races  are  held. 
Participants  come  from  all  over  the  state  to  join  in 
the  festivities.  Although  many  of  the  racers  bring 
their  tame  “turkeys”  to  these  events,  they  prefer 
newly  caught  ones  as  they  still  have  the  instinct  to 
escape  and  will  run  faster. 

Another  native  creature  of  the  South  is  the 
western  diamondback  rattlesnake.  Even  though 
these  reptiles  avoid  highly  populated  regions, 


many  still  reside  around  the  local  vicinity.  If  cor- 
nered, rattlers  will  try  to  escape;  but  if  unable  to 
do  so,  they  will  strike.  Since  they  are  extremely 
poisonous,  leave  them  alone. 

Many  myths  and  legends  have  been  told  about 
rattlesnakes  since  pioneers  first  set  foot  in  western 
territory.  Of  course,  most  are  exaggerated  to  the 
point  of  fiction,  but  they  are  part  of  the  rattler’s 
history  and  should  be  repeated  to  tell  the  whole 
story. 

“Did  you  know  that  a rattlesnake  can  poison  it- 
self by  eating  the  prey  it  has  killed?”  Many  people 
confuse  poison  injected  into  the  bloodstream  with 
the  kind  taken  internally  by  swallowing.  Although 
it  is  feasible  to  swallow  the  rattlesnake  venom 
without  harm,  it  isn’t  advised  because  of  possible 
open  sores  in  the  intestines. 

“Did  you  know  that  when  young  rattlesnakes  are 
threatened,  they  will  run  to  their  mother  who  will 
swallow  them  until  the  danger  has  passed?”  Young 
rattlers  are  completely  independent  of  their 
mother  after  birth  and  have  no  association  with 
her  unless  by  pure  chance.  Even  then,  they 
wouldn’t  recognize  one  another. 

Dubbed  the  “coontail”  because  of  its  black  and 
white  striped  tail,  the  western  diamondback 
rattlesnake  probably  accounts  for  more  bites  and 
fatalities  than  any  other  rattlesnake. 

Being  a treeclimber  and  good  swimmer,  this 
awesome  creature  lives  in  different  settings — from 
arid,  cactus-covered  desert  to  wet  brush-covered 
river  bottoms.  Although  the  rattler  will  most  often 
be  found  in  the  open  at  night,  it  frequently  roams 
in  broad  daylight.  No  matter  where  it  resides — day 
or  night — the  camper  or  hiker  cannot  be  assured 
safety  anywhere  from  this  most  perilous  of  North 
American  snakes. 

Each  year,  usually  during  the  spring  when  the 
snake’s  mating  season  begins,  Texas  has  many 
rattlesnake  roundups.  Up  at  dawn,  cowboys  take 
off  on  horses  or  foot  to  stalk  and  kill  the  deadly 
reptile.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  everyone  heads  into 
camp  with  their  “catch”  to  compare  sizes  and  ex- 
change tall  tales  on  the  “big  one  that  got  away.” 
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Owner  Gloria  Martin  readies  Ch.  Trivar’s 
Boomerang  of  Thluka  (“Boomer”)  for  judges. 
Boomer  took  Best  of  Winners — a 4-point  major — 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  Kennel  Club  show.  (Photo  by 
William  P.  Gilbert) 

Keepin’  Up  With 
12  Yorkies 

by  Gloria  H.  Martin 

Is  there  a place  happier  and  livelier  than  a home 
full  of  Yorkshire  terriers?  You  bet  there  isn’t  and 
that’s  what  I have.  In  1960,  I started  raising  mini- 
ature poodles  as  a hobby.  Friends  soon  began 
asking  me  to  groom  their  dogs  for  them.  This  led 
me  to  the  New  York  School  of  Dog  Grooming 
where  I took  an  all-breed  grooming  course  which 
eventually  led  to  a full-time  grooming  shop  and 


boarding  kennel.  Shortly  thereafter,  my  interest 
turned  to  showing  a poodle  in  obedience  trials. 

One  day  while  sitting  at  ring  side,  I was  fasci- 
nated by  the  movement  and  aloofness  of  the  Af- 
ghan hounds  being  shown.  I immediately  began 
searching  for  a top  show'  brood  bitch  and  found  a 
beautiful  dog  in  Maryland  — then  entered  her  in 
the  first  show  possible.  Can  you  image  the  thrill  of 
walking  out  the  ring  with  a blue  ribbon  for  your 
very  first  Afghan?  One  Afghan  led  to  six. 

Afghan  grooming  became  a full-time  job,  so  I 
very  carefully  selected  some  very  fine  new  parents 
for  some  great  companions  and  began  to  look  for  a 
smaller  dog  to  replace  the  beautiful  Afghans  I had 
shared  with  friends. 

Again,  I went  back  to  the  show  ring  and  began 
to  watch  the  breeds.  What  caught  my  eye  this  time 
was  a Yorkshire  terrier  — a little  ball  of  fur 
bouncing  around  with  a red  bow  on  top  of  its 
head. 

“Yorkies,”  I have  found,  are  one  of  the  best  all- 
round pets  suiting  all  the  needs  of  a family.  This 
dog  is  elegant  in  the  show  ring — ready  to  please 
all  the  time — a tiny,  lovable  lap  dog — a fierce  and 
spunky  watch  dog  ready  to  attack  anything  from 
lions  to  elephants  (the  bigger  the  better!)  — a con- 
stant companion  — and,  would  you  believe,  the 
Yorkie  was  bred  to  be  a “ratter”  in  England? 

Not  only  are  the  Yorkies  beautiful  but  they  are 
now  being  used  for  therapy  in  hospitals  and  homes 
for  the  elderly.  Dr.  Samuel  Carson,  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  Ohio  State  University,  has  found  that 
the  dog  offers  the  patient  love,  attention  and  ac- 
ceptance without  criticism.  Patients  selected  to  re- 
ceive dogs  as  catalysts  in  therapy  were  withdrawn, 
self-centered  and  uncommunicative  — some  of 
them  almost  mute  and  psychologically  bedridden. 
They  lacked  self-esteem  and  exhibited  infantile 
helplessness  and  dependence.  The  introduction  of 
the  dog  was  judged  to  be  the  turning  point  in  the 
course  of  recovery  for  many  of  the  patients. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  what  it  takes  to  run  a show 
and  breeding  kennel?  Well,  first  you  must  love 
these  little  4-pound  bundles  of  bouncing  balls  of 
fur.  Next  comes  dedication,  hard  work  and  a lot  of 
time.  My  Yorkies  signed  their  own  “declaration  of 
rights” — and  I live  by  it.  Let  me  give  you  some  of 
the  rules  these  conniving,  precious,  sneaking, 
darling  pets  have  foisted  upon  me! 

• When  the  paper  boy  delivers  the  paper,  it  is 
the  signal  for  all  inhabitants  in  the  house  to  rise. 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  human  inhabitants  to 
open  the  back  door  promptly  for  the  canine  in- 
habitants to  enjoy  their  morning  romp. 

• Immediately  after  this  romp,  the  canines  are 
to  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  warm  bed  vacated  by 
the  humans,  who  must  dress  for  work.  The  dogs, 
of  course,  now  enjoy  their  morning  nap. 

• The  best  chair  in  the  house  is  claimed  by  one 
of  the  dogs  as  hers;  while  the  second  best  chair  is 
taken  by  the  others.  Humans  are  permitted  to  sit 
on  the  floor. 

— cont.  next  page 
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— Yorkies  cont. 

• Dogs  must  be  fed  promptly,  even  if  the  hu- 
man’s meal  is  late. 

• The  dogs  must  have  attention  when  they  want 
it.  Failure  to  comply  means  that  whatever  you  are 
doing  is  tossed  about  or  even  chewed.  Newspaper 
reading  at  this  time  is  an  invitation  to  having  a set 
of  paws  go  through  the  newspaper. 

• Dogs  must  be  greeted  immediately  by  the  hu- 
mans entering  the  house,  even  before  any  other 
human.  Failure  to  do  so  results  in  snags  in  stock- 
ings from  the  paws  of  the  dogs. 

• Playtime  is  any  time  the  dogs  feel  like  it.  This 
is  usually  about  the  time  dishes  are  washed,  laun- 
dry is  done  and  evening  chores  finished  — when 
humans  would  like  to  relax.  The  insistence  of  the 
dogs  must  not  be  denied. 

• Humans  must  learn  to  understand  dog 
language — the  difference  between  a growl  that 
says,  “I  don’t  want  to  be  bothered,”  and  the  one 
that  says,  “Let’s  pretend  I’m  going  to  bite  you,” 
and  the  throaty  noise  that  says,  “Scratch  a little 
more,  it  feels  good.” 

• All  food,  particularly  cookies,  must  be  shared. 
And  enough  ice  cream  must  be  left  for  the  dogs. 
None  of  this  cleaning  the  platter  by  humans. 

• Humans  need  lots  of  exercise,  so  the  dogs  can 
take  out  slippers,  bones,  toys,  etc.  Humans  will  get 
their  exercise  by  stooping  to  pick  these  items  up, 
putting  them  away,  etc.  The  best  trick  is  to  roll  a 
ball  under  a chair  so  the  human  has  to  get  down 
on  the  floor  to  get  it  out. 

As  the  dogs  realize  their  power,  amendments 
have  been  added  — allowing  for  special  privileges, 
like  treats  for  coming  in  promptly,  a rousing  game 
of  chase  the  ball,  doggie  bags  after  the  humans 
have  eaten  out,  etc. 

As  I see  it,  dogs  are  smarter  at  negotiations  than 
humans.  They  know  that  love,  even  a little  licking 
of  the  hand,  can  make  the  most  determined  owner 
capitulate. 

Weekends  are  a little  hectic.  Friday  nights  are 
spent  bathing  and  grooming  to  make  sure  your 
Yorkie  looks  just  perfect  — and  better  than  the 
competition  on  Saturday  at  the  show. 

Currently,  I am  campaigning  my  Yorkies  from 
Vermont  to  South  Carolina.  Dog  show  people  do  a 
lot  of  traveling  and  sightseeing — and  make  many 
new  friends  along  the  way.  We  are  gamblers  at 
heart;  instead  of  going  to  the  race  tracks,  we  hit 
the  show  circuit  every  weekend. 

A driving  force  behind  the  urge  to  attend  is  the 
mystique  of  a dog  show.  Regardless  of  gossip,  no 
one  knows  who  is  going  to  win.  An  unknown  may 
be  discovered.  The  top  competition  may  be  sick 
and  not  show  well.  The  judge  may  see  things  dif- 
ferently on  that  day  than  he  did  last  month,  etc. 

Truly,  it  is  an  honor  to  see  your  dog  in  the  final 
line-up,  the  judges  dressed  in  tuxedos  and  formal 
gowns  judging  the  Groups  and  Best  in  Show.  What 


a thrill  it  was  to  see  my  little  3-pound  Yorkie. 
Wissfire  Antonella,  win  a big  4-point  major  at  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show!  A few  shows 
later,  she  finished  her  Championship. 

Antonella  shares  the  spotlight  in  my  house  with 
12  other  Yorkies.  Another  Champion  is  the 
spoiled  pet  who  occupies  my  bed  — Champion 
Raab’s  Gert  who  finished  her  Championship  in 
just  nine  shows.  And  then  we  have  the  sophisti- 
cated Champion  Trivar’s  Boomerang  who  com- 
pleted his  Championship  in  eight  shows  (what  a 
record)! 


Thluka’s  Copper  Penny  models  pre-show  coif- 
fure— waxed  paper  wound  around  hair  to  pre- 
vent tangling. 

All  the  Yorkies  share  the  same  first  name  of 
“Thluka”  which  is  our  Kennel  name.  Our  kennel 
was  named  after  the  community  in  which  we  live. 
The  community  was  first  known  as  Toluca,  Va., 
and  the  very  first  post  office  of  Toluca  is  on  our 
property.  We  changed  the  spelling  to  make  it 
unique  and  eye  catching.  Thluka  Yorkies  are  now 
known  all  over  the  U.S. 

Happiness  is  a warm  loving  puppy.  These  dear 
little  animals  are  given  to  us  to  care  for,  and  in  the 
caring  for  them  we  learn  to  care  for  people,  too.  A 
dog  can  teach  us  so  much  about  love,  for  he  never 
asks  more  than  just  to  be  with  us,  yet  he  loves  us 
wholeheartedly.  Once  you  have  earned  a dog’s 
love  and  respect,  he  never  changes  his  mind  about 
you.  Wow!  How  many  people  are  like  that?  S" H3 
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Do’s  and  Don’t’s  for 
Pet-Owner  ‘Marriages’ 

by  Suzanne  M.  Dewitt 

Man’s  best  friend,  the  dog,  is  the  most  common 
and  popular  pet.  Careful  consideration  should  be 
made  when  selecting  the  right  dog  for  you  or  your 
family.  I made  a time-taking,  intelligent  (rather 
than  impulsive)  selection  when  I chose  my  dog.  (It 
took  five  years.)  And  I have  never  been  so  pleased 
with  any  selection  in  my  life!  Fritz  was  well  worth 
the  wait. 

How  To  Choose  That  Special  Dog 

Make  a list  of  your  expectations  that  you  want 
your  dog  to  meet.  My  secret  formula  for  such  a 
happy  match  was: 

• Personality/temperament  (breed  characteris- 
tics) 

• Shape  and  size 

• Unbearable  traits 

• Looks 

Too  many  people  purchase  a dog  purely  on  its 
looks.  One  lady  owns  an  elegant  Afghan  hound. 
But  what  a mismatch!  The  dog  is  neglected  be- 
cause she  hasn’t  enough  time  to  meet  its  needs  and 
her  children’s.  Alphie  is  punished  regularly  for 
getting  hair  on  the  carpet  and  furniture,  and  run- 
ning away.  The  dog  needs  more  grooming  to  pre- 
vent excess  shedding.  And  it  needs  longer,  more 
vigorous  exercise  periods  — it’s  not  really  running 
away,  just  running  to  exercise. 

Another  mismatch  is  a family  with  a teacup  poo- 
dle. (These  are  tiny,  fragile  animals.)  The  poor 
dog  was  very  happy  and  healthy  until  its  owner 
married  an  instant  family  of  four  young  boys.  In 
two  years  the  dog  has  had  several  broken  ribs, 
three  broken  legs  and  pneumonia  more  than  once. 
Pierre  is  literally  being  loved  to  death! 

It  is  important  to  evaluate  what  time,  environ- 
ment and  facilities  you  have  to  offer  the  dog.  Some 
breeds  require  more  of  one  thing  than  another 
(space  versus  grooming,  etc.).  What  behaviors  do 
you  expect  from  your  pet  (guard,  retriever/hunter, 
or  strictly  companionship)?  How  often  and  for 
what  lengths  of  time  will  the  dog  be  left  alone  (can 
the  dog  cope)? 

Check  with  reputable  breeders  — ask  the  neigh- 
borhood veterinarian — drop  in  on  a local  dog  club 
meeting — use  the  public  library  to  research  the 
different  breeds  — and  visit  the  sire  and  dam  of 
your  prospective  pet. 

Papers  or  no?  This  should  be  decided  upon.  The 
breeder  may  have  several  options.  Keep  in  mind, 
registration  papers  do  not  guarantee  the  quality  of 
the  dog.  Papers  merely  state  both  parents  are  of 


the  same  breed  and  registered  as  purebreds.  Pet 
quality  and  show  quality  puppies  come  out  of  the 
same  litter. 

If  you  plan  to  breed  your  dog,  a registered  dog 
may  be  a wiser  choice.  (Check  back  bloodlines  for 
inbreeding,  as  this  may  cause  birth  defects  and 
changes  in  temperament  from  the  standards.) 

The  random  breed  dog  (mix  breed  or  mut)  can 
offer  just  as  much  satisfaction  as  a purebred  — 
maybe  even  more,  as  desired  traits  from  both  par- 
ents (of  different  breeds)  may  be  found  in  their 
offspring. 

Don’t  forget  to  think  over  and  decide  on  the  sex 
you  want.  Keep  in  mind  whether  you  want  to 
breed  or  not.  Neutering  may/can  alter  disadvan- 
tages in  your  selection.  A generalization  may  be 
made  here:  males  tend  to  be  more  protective  of 
persons,  while  females  tend  to  be  more  territorial 
and  protect  the  domain. 


My  list  looked  like  this: 

• Guard  house,  gregarious,  outgoing,  adaptable 
(households,  situations)  affectionate 

• Small  (military  shipping  expense),  stocky,  dur- 
able (backpacking,  jogging,  swimming,  etc.) 

• Not  yippy  or  smelly,  no  shedding,  able  to  cope 
with  being  left  alone  (I  work) 

• Looks:  cute — soft  and  cuddly! 

My  final  choice  was  a miniature  Schnauzer.  A 
small  (12  in.  to  14  in.  shoulder  height,  about  18 
lbs.),  very  adaptable,  friendly,  affectionate,  doesn’t 
leave  an  odor  or  smell  except  when  wet,  doesn’t 
shed,  guards  the  house  (sounds  alarm!)  and  looks 
like  a bearded,  silver  teddy  bear! 

What  about  the  undesirables?  I have  two  to  deal 
with.  One  is  their  beard  must  be  wiped  off  after 
eating  moist  food  (a  once-a-day,  two-minute 
job — not  much  work  when  compared  to  hair  to  be 
cleaned  up  constantly  from  a “shedder”).  And  the 
second  is,  since  miniature  Schnauzers  are  gregari- 
ous they  hate  being  left  alone.  So,  I got  two!  Heidi 
stays  home  with  Fritz  while  I’m  at  work. 

Editor’s  Note:  Susie  Dewitt,  a youth  director  employed  by 
the  U.S.  Army  in  Panama,  has  two  champion  miniature 
Schnauzers.  fi— 0 
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‘Diversion’  Grows 
Into  Family  Business 

by  Shelley  C.  Roos 


What  started  out  about  27  years  agb  as  a diver- 
sion for  Bobbee  Roos  while  raising  two  small  chil- 
dren and  passing  the  time  while  her  husband,  then 
Lt.  George  H.  Roos,  Jr.,  was  a pilot  with  the  Air 
Force  atomic  test  group,  has  developed  into  a 
full-fledged  family  endeavor.  Our  present-day 
kenneling  and  showing  of  more  than  20  collies  and 
Shetland  sheepdogs  started  simply — with  one  pet 
collie. 

By  the  time  orders  came  to  leave  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  for  a tour  of  duty  in  England,  our  partici- 
pation in  dog  showing  was  already  in  full  swing. 
Our  young  male  bought  from  a breeder  in  Wash- 
ington state  was  attending  the  shows  with  a profes- 
sional handler.  (A  handler  is  usually  hired  by  own- 
ers because  of  their  expertise  in  grooming  and 
exhibiting  dogs  and  their  ability  to  attend  shows 
that  the  owners  may  not  be  able  to  make.)  With 
quarantine  restrictions  in  England,  we  had  to  leave 
the  dogs  in  the  States. 

Showing  in  England 

However,  soon  after  arrival  in  England  our 
interest  in  breeding  and  showing  was  rekindled. 
The  American  Kennel  Club  does  not  require  that  a 
kennel  prefix  be  registered  with  them.  In  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  must  properly  register  in- 
dividual dogs.  (A  kennel  prefix  is  generally  used  as 
an  aide  in  recognizing  ownership  and  lineage.)  A 
list  of  eight  names  must  be  submitted  to  the  Eng- 
lish Kennel  club  for  their  perusal.  While  driving 
through  the  country  one  day,  we  spotted  the  name 
“Wickmere”  marking  a small  pathway;  so  we 
added  the  name  to  our  list  and  presented  it  to  the 
English  Kennel  Club.  “Wickmere,”  selected  by  the 
EKC,  has  since  been  our  kennel  prefix  on  21 
American  champions. 

As  a matter  of  interest,  show  dogs  are  not  neces- 
sarily high  strung  nor  do  they  have  to  be  treated 
with  kid  gloves.  They  make  great  pets  and  can  be 
enjoyed  as  family  members  as  all  Wickmere  dogs 
have  been. 

The  Wickmere  collies  are  exhibited  in  the  con- 
formation ring.  Here,  they  are  examined  by  a 
judge,  who  is  recognized  by  the  American  Kennel 
Club,  and  compared  to  a breed  standard.  This  in- 
volves a thorough  examination  from  the  way  the 
teeth  meet  (or  bite)  to  the  eye  shape  and  color; 
coat  abundance  and  texture;  structure;  weight  and 
muscle  tone;  and  how  the  dog  moves  at  a trot.  A 
dog’s  ability  to  uphold  the  judge’s  ideal  of  the 
standard  enables  him  to  start  on  the  road  to  a 
championship  title. 


Presently,  the  charge  to  enter  a dog  in  the  show 
is  from  $10  to  $15.  The  very  least  number  of 
shows  a dog  must  attend  to  obtain  a championship 
is  three.  Since  few  dogs  have  won  in  only  three 
shows,  one  can  expect  to  enter  and  attend  numer- 
ous shows.  Exhibiting  in  shows  also  requires  exten- 
sive travel — to  almost  every  section  of  the  country. 

It’s  seldom  hard  to  think  of  names  for  puppies. 
The  tour  of  England  provided  a name  for  one  of 
our  top-winning  collies.  Bobbee  recalled  seeing  the 
chimney  sweeps  coming  to  clean  the  chimney  and 
how  they  looked  when  finished — their  skin  blac- 
kened by  the  soot.  When  a special  young  male 
came  along,  he  was  christened  Champion 

— cont.  next  page 


Shelley  Roos  with  Ch.  Wickmere  Tear  Drops 
after  the  7-month-old  Blue  Merle  won  the 
1979  Puppy  Class  of  the  Collie  Club  of 
America,  National  Specialty  at  San  Diego. 
(Photo  by  Rich  Bergman) 
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Cats  Meow  to  ‘Peaceful  Coexistence’ 


by  Maj.  Lee  Davis 


Can  three  cats  coexist  peacefully  in  the  same 
home?  Based  on  my  experience,  I’d  answer  with 
an  emphatic  “yes!”  and  point  out  that  each  has  a 
distinct  personality  to  make  life  more  interesting. 

Scamp  and  Lass  are  Persians — Scamp,  a Hallo- 
ween tortoise  shell  and  Lass,  pure  white. 

A lady  most  of  the  time,  Scamp  considers  play- 
ing with  another  cat  beneath  her  dignity  — as  is 
trying  to  be  first  at  the  food  dish.  Her  claim  to  in- 
dividuality is  a long  memory,  and  she  holds 
grudges  accordingly.  For  instance,  on  her  return 
home  after  being  boarded  at  a kennel,  she  won’t  sit 
or  lie  facing  me — or  come  when  she’s  called.  The 
length  of  these  “cold  shoulder”  treatments  is  in 
proportion  to  the  time  spent  in  the  kennel. 

Lass  is  a little  girl — timid  and  loving,  except 
when  Ruffian  tries  to  take  over  her  favorite  chair. 
However,  she  can  be  most  assertive  and  deter- 
mined when  it  concerns  her  relationship  with  her 
owner.  Early  morning  is  her  “special”  time  and  she 
brooks  no  interference  to  the  extent  that  she’ll  hiss 


and  growl  at  Ruffian  if  he  makes  a bid  for  some 
attention. 

Since  his  reputation  has  preceded  his  introduc- 
tion, let’s  get  on  with  the  business  at  hand.  Ruf- 
fian, a Panamanian  red  product  of  the  Canal  Zone 
SPCA,  is  his  own  namesake:  he’s  a ruffian  with  all 
the  methods  and  mannerisms  of  an  alley  cat.  He’s 
the  first  at  the  food  dish,  first  outside — and  first  in 
trouble!  He  has  a running  battle  with  the 
neighborhood  Tom,  losing  more  often  than  not. 
But  he’s  determined  to  even  the  score. 

Ruffian  must  be  the  most  expensive  “free”  cat  in 
captivity.  He  has  traveled  from  the  Canal  Zone  to 
New  Orleans  on  the  “Cristobal”  in  his  own 
stateroom,  has  lost  three  fights  to  the  neighbor- 
hood Tom  (each  bout  required  a trip  to  the  local 
veterinarian)  and  has  lost  three  collars  in  as  many 
weeks! 

I wonder  what  life  would  be  like  with  three  cats 
cut  from  the  same  mold? 


— Collies  cont. 


Shetland  sheepdog,  Ch.  Macdega  the  Proph- 
et. “Shelties”  are  sometimes  mistakenly 
called  “toy  collies.”  Breed  standard  height  is 
16  inches  maximum. 

Wickmere  Chimney  Sweep.  He  was  a tricolor — 
basically  black  with  tan  and  white  markings.  He 
had  a very  special  life,  and  died  at  IOV2  years  this 
October. 

“Sweeper”  garnered  his  championship  title  by 
10  months  of  age  (dogs  cannot  be  entered  in  a 
show  until  six  months  old).  He  became  the  top- 
winning collie  in  the  nation  for  two  consecutive 


years.  (Each  year,  a National  Specialty  is  held — the 
equivalent  of  the  Super  Bowl  or  World  Series.)  In 
1972,  Sweeper  was  selected  over  450  dogs  as  the 
Best  Collie.  He  also  won  two  Best  in  Show  All- 
breeds, one  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  the  other  in  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

The  military  influence  inspired  the  name  of 
Champion  Wickmere  Reveille,  who  as  a young 
puppy  would  howl  each  morning  at  daybreak!  The 
25th  wedding  anniversary  of  Bobbee  and  George 
lent  itself  to  the  naming  of  two  puppies  born  on 
that  date — Champion  Wickmere  Anniversary 
Waltz  and  Champion  Wickmere  Wedding  Bell.  A 
history-making  lady,  Champion  Wickmere  Rapun- 
zel  was  named  after  the  fairy  tale  princess  with  the 
long  blonde  hair.  Rapunzel  received  the  coveted 
Best  in  Show  award  at  an  all-breed  show  where 
every  breed  recognized  by  the  American  Kennel 
Club  competes;  through  a process  of  elimination, 
only  one  in  attendance  is  selected  as  the  Best  in 
Show.  This  distinguished  honor  has  been  bestowed 
on  less  than  10  collie  females  in  history 

Editor's  Note:  Shelley  Roos,  daughter  of  George  (of  IN- 
SCOM  ODCSPER)  and  Bobbee,  resigned  from  a se- 
cretarial job  in  1974  to  become  a professional  handler. 
Since  then,  she  has  driven  about  40,000  miles  a year  to 
attend  shows  and  exhibit  her  family’s  and  friends’  dogs. 
When  distance  or  time  dictate,  the  dogs  are  flown  to 
shows.  She  also  was  elected  district  director  to  represent 
Virginia  for  the  Collie  Club  of  America,  the  national 
breed  club. 
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Pets  Need  Responsible  Owners 


There's  more  to  owning  a pet  than  just  feeding  and 
playing  with  it,  according  to  Sgt.lst  Class  Judy 
French.  French,  a special  agent  with  the  902nd  MI 
Group  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  noted  that  pet 
ownership  also  involves  giving  the  animal  a good 
home,  proper  nutrition  and  health  care  and  plenty  of 
exercise. 

Because  of  her  commitment  to  animal  care  and 
welfare,  she  is  actively  involved  in  the  San  Francisco 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
(SPCA),  the  Cat  Protection  Society  and  Save  the  Seal 
Fund. 

One  major  problem  in  this  country  is  the  growing 
number  of  homeless  animals.  Every  year,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  these  animals  are  killed,  French  said. 
How  can  the  problem  of  homeless  animals  be 
reduced?  French  recommends  spaying  or  neutering 
animals  not  raised  specifically  to  breed  for  show  or 
field  litters. 

Surgical  fees  for  spaying  or  neutering  range  from 
$35  for  male  cats  to  $57  for  female  cats;  $75  for  male 
dogs  (depending  on  size)  and  $67  to  $125  for  female 
dogs  (depending  on  size,  whether  she's  pregnant  or 
has  a uterine  infection). 


Members  of  902nd  MI  Gp.,  Presidio,  can  enjoy  a rare 
“happening”  in  nature  at  Marine  World/ Africa  U.S.A. 
Surrogate  fathers  Rick  Glassy  (left)  and  Jim  Bonde 
watch  over  litter  of  eight  baby  Bengal  tigers.  The 
“blessed  event”  of  April  15  set  a world  record  for  the 
largest  litter  of  large  exotic  cats  born  in  captivity. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Marine  World/Africa  U.S.A.) 


If  a pet  owner  is  interested  in  breeding,  French 
emphasized  that  he  or  she  should  first  find  a good 
home  for  each  animal  in  the  litter— read  some  books 
on  the  particular  breed— and  seek  help  from 
experienced  breeders  to  learn  the  basics  of  breeding 
before  jumping  into  "the  breeder  world." 


Special  agent  Judy  French  and  Suki  and  Fran 
cisco. 


She  also  urges  doing  more  for  strays— for  example, 
putting  out  leftover  food  so  they'll  have  something  to 
eat. 

French  feeds  stray  dogs  and  cats,  wild  birds  and  an 
occasional  raccoon  in  addition  to  her  two  Siamese 
cats,  Suki  and  Francisco. 

Francisco,  a 14-pounder,  accompanied  her  to  the 
Agents  Course  at  Fort  Huachuca.  Since  French 
stayed  in  the  barracks  which  are  off  limits  to  pets, 
Francisco  was  boarded  at  a local  kennel.  Although 
seperated  from  his  owner,  he  did  make  many 
friends.  Fellow  MI  students,  knowing  French's  great 
affection  for  Francisco,  often  accompanied  her  on 
visits  to  Francisco  at  the  kennel. 

French  spends  her  free  time  doing  volunteer  work 
at  the  Presidio  Pet  Cemetery— planting  flowers  on 
about  100  graves  and  repainting  or  replacing 
tombstones.  Upkeep  of  the  cemetery  is  done  entirely 
by  volunteers,  she  stressed. 

"If  you  don't  respect  animal  life,  then  you  won't 
respect  human  life,"  French  declared.  0 
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Nary  earns  his  keep  by  guarding  can  of  figs.  by  Merren  Frichtl 

(Painting  by  Merren  Frichtl) 


Thor  says,  “Just  hang  in  there!”  (Photo  by  Merren 
Frichtl) 


Being  the  owner  of  two  cats  and  an  imaginary 
Airedale  can  have  its  interesting  aspects. 

Eric  the  Half-bee  is  the  first  cat  I acquired — or 
to  be  technically  correct,  who  acquired  me.  We  met 
at  the  pound  where  he  stood  out  as  a calm,  noble 
fellow  amongst  all  the  other  half-crazed  felines. 
He  was  far  more  handsome  than  the  rest  in  his 
dark  striped  fur.  And  when  he  showed  himself  to 
be  a loving  cat  as  well,  it  was  decided  we  would  go 
home  together. 

Thor  is  quite  unlike  Eric.  He  is  a young,  long- 
legged  gray  cat  who  was  found  cowering  — but 
willing  to  be  friendly  — under  the  garden  shed. 
While  Eric  is  a dignified,  proper  cat  who  allows 
himself  only  occasional  outbursts  of  playfulness, 
Thor  is  constantly  on  the  prowl  for  mischief.  If  he 
can’t  find  a green  balloon  to  pull  around  by  its 
string  (with  quick  backward  glances  to  see  if  it’s 
still  following),  or  a ferocious  butterfly  to  stalk,  he 
makes  his  own  excitement  by  pouncing  on  Eric. 
Pandemonium  reigns  in  the  house  until  Thor  finds 
a new  distraction. 

Neither  cat  pays  much  heed  to  Nary,  the  imagi- 
nary Airedale,  who  needs  very  little  care  and  no 
food — and  never  gets  into  mischief.  It  is  this  last 
trait  that  I must  admit  at  times  makes  me  wish  I 
were  the  owner  of  one  Airedale  and  two  imaginary 
cats.  For  you  see.  Nary  never  awakens  us  at  3 a.m. 
with  catfights  under  the  bedroom  window!  a— o 
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Canines  Perk  Up 
Far  Green  Peppers 

The  poor  dog  in  life , the  firmest  friend 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend; 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master’s  own, 

Who  labours,  fights  and  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone. 

— Byron 

by  Lt.  Col.  Robert  W.  Loomis 

The  word  grape  or  the  sound  of  a green  pepper 
being  sliced  is  all  that  it  takes  to  get  the  attention 
of  two  of  the  biggest  “mooches”  that  I know. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  these  two  unlikely  items  are 
the  favorite  “treats”  of  Missy  and  Lady.  “Who  ever 
heard  of  dogs  eating  grapes  and  green  peppers?” 
This  is  a question  we  are  often  asked,  and  to  be 
honest,  one  that  we  haven’t  been  able  to  answer. 


Bomars  Lady  Glencora  (Photo 
by  Maj.  Maridell  Cunning- 
ham) 


The  “mooches”  I’m  talking  about  are  Missy,  a 
Scottish  terrier  and  Lady,  a West  Highland  terrier. 

Missy  is  a bit  on  the  dour  side,  sometimes  sol- 
emn, but  always  loyal  and  devoted.  She  is  dig- 
nified, slow  to  react  and  show  affection,  but  always 
steadfast.  Missy  displays  the  Scottie’s  virtues  of  in- 
telligence, prudence,  enthusiasm,  stability  and 
selective  affection.  Her  enthusiasm  is  abundant 
when  it’s  time  for  the  nightly  walk  and  when  it’s 
time  to  greet  us  when  we  come  home  from  work. 

Lady,  the  Westie,  on  the  other  hand  is  a plucky 
little  bundle  of  fun,  affection  and  intelligence.  The 
Westie  is  fun  loving  (a  devil  at  times)  — who  enjoys 
a good  romp  indoors  or  a hard  run  outdoors — 
whatever  the  weather — with  equal  enthusiasm  and 
boundless  energy.  Lady  displays  her  affection  and 
devotion  with  grateful  and  lavish  tongue,  and  with 
exuberant  tail  wagging. 


Bomars  Missy  Bramble  (Photo 
by  Maj.  Maridell  Cunning- 
ham) 


Both  are  affectionate,  but  each  in  her  own  way. 
The  Scottie  displays  hers  on  her  own  terms  and  at 
given  times.  The  Westie  is  also  somewhat  selective 
as  to  time  and  terms,  but  when  it’s  time  she  is  en- 
thusiastically demanding. 

Typical  of  the  terrier  breed,  neither  is  ar- 
gumentative. Nor  will  they  back  down  in  matters 
of  territorial  or  moral  rights.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  bigger  the  interloper,  the  more  they  exert 
their  rights  . . . the  Scottie  after  thoughtful  consid- 
eration (disdain?)  and  the  Westie  just  for  the  fun 
of  it. 

The  British  Isles — Scotland  specifically  for  the 
Scots,  Highlander  and  Cairn  terriers  — was  the 
birthplace  for  the  grouping  of  dogs  known  as  ter- 
riers. Terrier,  which  derives  from  the  Latin  terra, 
or  earth,  is  a dog  that  goes  to  ground  for  its  prey. 
Early  terriers  were  bred  and  trained  as  hunting 
dogs.  They  possess  a special  temperament,  have 
high  intelligence  and  unquestioned  courage.  Ter- 
riers are  known  for  the  characteristic  to  fight  to 
the  death  rather  than  give  ground. 

The  terriers  of  today  can  be  expected  to  display 
their  tenacity  and  enjoyment  of  a lusty  bark  — it’s 
their  heritage — as  well  as  enjoyment  of  a good 
frolic  or  a good  fight.  This  should  not  be  taken  as 
a condemnation  of  the  terriers  as  fighters  or  gen- 
erally noisy  dogs — they  aren’t. 

Possibly  the  modern  terriers’  characteristics  can 
be  traced  to  the  environment,  work  and  training 
which  their  ancestors  experienced. 

One  story  tells  how  early  breeders  for  the  Scot- 
tish gentry  tested  young  dogs  for  gameness.  The 
test  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  dropping  a young 
dog  into  a barrel  with  a young  badger  or  equally 
ferocious  adversary.  If  the  dog  killed  or  mortally 
wounded  his  foe,  he  was  considered  a worthy  ad- 
dition to  the  kennel. 

Although  we  might  consider  this  test  extreme, 
we  have  to  recall  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  early 
terriers — hunting  dogs,  used  to  rout  out  or  kill 
small  game  in  relatively  harsh  countryside.  '«Q 
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55  Pounds  of 
Vim,  Vigor  and  Vitality! 


by  Barbara  McGarvey 


His  official  name  is  McGarvey’s  Celtic  Twilight. 
All  snobbishness  aside,  he  answers  to  the 
familiar — Parnell  (after  Charles  Stewart  Parnell, 
“uncrowned  king  of  Ireland”  and  idol  of  James 
Joyce). 

A mahogany  field  Irish  setter,  Parnell  wormed 
his  way  into  my  heart  almost  six  years  ago.  I sup- 
pose his  standing  off  in  a corner  of  the  pen  while 
his  eight  litter  mates  gobbled  up  their  chow  should 
have  signaled  something  to  me.  Perhaps  at  that 
early  age  of  5*/2  weeks,  he  was  already  testing  his 
persuasive  powers.  Whatever,  it  worked,  and  home 
we  went. 

That  our  first  night  was  an  absolute  nightmare  is 
no  overstatement.  I broke  the  first  rule  in  training 
a puppy  by  letting  him  sleep  with  me  instead  of  in 
his  bed.  For  that  sin,  I was  punished  severely.  His 
insistence  on  playing,  biting  and  jumping  left  me 
precious  little  sleep.  We  were  off  to  a glorious  re- 
lationship, no? 

Owning  Parnell  requires  covering  a lot  of  terri- 
tory daily.  He  usually  leads  the  way  — and  his  idea 
of  constitutional  rights  means  a walk/run  from  one 
to  five  parks,  a university  campus  and  two  football 
fields. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  his  reputation,  the 
staff  at  the  local  veterinary  clinic  shudders  when 
they  see  him  in  the  waiting  room.  When  Parnell 
was  introduced  to  his  new  vet,  the  assistant  kindly 
informed  the  vet  that  “Most  dogs  have  one 
engine  — Parnell  has  two  plus  a generator!”  As  for 


Parnell  pauses  briefly  to  have  his  picture  taken.  (Photo 
by  Barbara  McGarvey) 


his  exuberance,  joie  de  vivre  or  whatever,  his 
former  vet  (now  retired)  assured  me  that  I can  ex- 
pect this  trait  to  last  until  he’s  14  years  old.  The 
saints  preserve  us! 

Of  all  Parnell’s  antics,  the  most  memorable  was 
his  ruination  of  a dinner  party  for  two.  I had  in- 
vited a friend  for  crab  cakes;  bought  exquisite 
lump  meat;  prepared  six  cakes;  set  them  aside  on 
the  kitchen  counter;  stepped  out  of  the  room  for 
no  more  than  two  minutes;  returned  to  find  my 
6-month-old  pride  and  joy  grinning  and  smacking 
his  chops  — leaving  one  crab  cake.  My  friend, 
lacking  a sense  of  humor,  remarked  later  to 
another  dog  owner,  “I  would  have  gassed  that  dog 
long  ago!” 

Other  memorable  meals  for  Parnell  were  one 
male’s  rabbit-lined  glove  and  one  of  his  owner’s 
sheepskin  gloves — the  latter  was  swallowed  in  its 
entirety,  with  never  a trace  to  be  seen  again. 

Being  Irish  and  a hunter,  he  loves  to  roam, 
coming  back  when  he’s  ready.  After  being  given  his 
freedom  one  day  at  the  beach,  I found  him  three 
hours  later,  four  miles  away  chasing  gulls  in  a 
parking  lot!  Doubtful,  he  intended  ever  to  return 
to  me. 

Parnell  who  doesn’t  give  a hoot  about  his  mis- 
tress outside  quickly  becomes  a 55-pound  lap  dog 
indoors.  He  sleeps  at  my  feet  while  I’m  doing 
dishes;  sleeps  on  the  bathroom  rug  as  I’m  show- 
ering; and  stretches  across  my  lap  as  I’m  proofing 
galleys,  reading  or  writing. 

A classicist,  he’ll  keep  time  to  Liszt,  Schumann, 
Chopin  and  Rachmaninoff  by  tapping  his  tail  on 
the  floor;  but  country,  TV  or  talk  shows  cause  him 
to  curl  his  lip.  Existentialism  is  not  his  bag 
either — at  least  that’s  the  message  I got  when  he 
chewed  up  several  books  by  Sartre  and  Mishima. 

When  bored,  Parnell  will  lead  you  (me)  on  a wild 
goose  chase  just  to  liven  things  up — or  worse  yet, 
feign  a call  from  nature.  Late  one  night,  he  started 
growling  softly  (signal  that  he  wants  to  water  the 
ivy  on  the  patio).  The  growl  intensified  as  the  need 
increased,  so  I let  him  out  — only  to  find  him 
dashing  to  the  neighbor’s  basement  apartment; 
then  jumping  against  the  door.  Why?  To  settle  a 
score  with  three  cellar-dwelling  cats.  Indeed  the 
ivy  wasn’t  what  he  had  in  mind  at  all! 

Most  dogs  dream  of  sinking  their  teeth  into  a 
big,  juicy  bone,  right?  Not  Parnell.  His  prayers  will 
be  answered  when  he’s  eyeball-to-eyeball  with  a 
certain  art  director’s  cats!  M— 0 
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One  Last  Word 
Before  Farewell 


Command  Sergeant  Major  Lee  K.  Stikeleather  gives  final  salute.  (Photo  by  Lt.  Col.  Robert  W.  Loomis) 


Command  Sergeant  Major  Lee  K.  Stikeleather 
retired  Sept.  25  after  32  years  of  military  service. 

The  following  is  a Journal  interview  with 
INSCOM’s  first  Command  Sergeant  Major. 


Q:  In  what  areas  have  you  found  the  greatest 
changes — best  and  worst — since  you  en- 
tered the  Army? 

A:  To  me,  the  greatest  change  since  I entered 
the  Army  has  been  in  the  type  of  leadership. 
Years  ago,  leadership  was  primarily  au- 
thoritative, whereas  today  it  is  more  than  less 
persuasive  or  democratic. 

The  educational  level  of  troops  today  is 
generally  higher.  The  mores  of  American  so- 


ciety is  an  example  of  change  that  has  come 
about  over  the  years.  This  holds  true  for 
those  in  the  Army,  also. 

The  worst  thing  I see  is  that  the  Army  re- 
acts rather  than  acts — in  personnel  manage- 
ment, particularly.  People  must  be  treated 
with  fairness,  firmness  and  logic;  people  must 

be  managed. 

8 sjc  sf; 

Q:  How  has  service  in  military  intelligence 
changed  for  the  troops? 
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A:  The  combining  of  military  intelligence 
functions  into  a single  command  has  a much 
greater  significance  than  most  people  realize. 
Previously,  each  function  (HUMINT,  PHOT- 
INT  and  SIGINT)  was  an  independent  ef- 
fort. Our  troops  are  now  able  to  produce  a 
product  not  previously  possible.  This  is  a very 
significant  accomplishment  and  makes  mili- 
tary intelligence  a much  sought  after  and  es- 
sential product. 

* * * 

Q:  What  are  the  most  critically  understaffed 
MOSs  in  INSCOM?  And  what  can  be  done  to 
get  more  accessions  for  these  positions? 

A:  Perhaps  the  98G  is  the  most  difficult  to  re- 
cruit, train  and  get  to  a duty  station  because  if 
the  individual  selects  a language,  he  or  she 
must  enlist  for  four  years.  At  the  present 
time,  enlistment  bonuses  up  to  $3,000  are  of- 
fered to  entice  people  to  enlist  for  these 
MOSs. 

However,  until  such  time  as  the  Army  up- 
dates its  policy  and  doctrine,  improves  its 
personnel  management  procedures  and  pro- 
vides a more  realistic  manning  factor  and 
better  leadership,  problems  will  continue. 

* * * 

Q:  What  intel  MOS  has  the  greatest  hard- 
ship? 

A:  Generally,  whichever  one  has  the  greatest 
understrength.  Each  MOS  has  its  good  and 
bad  points.  Frequently,  personnel  find  them- 
selves doing  a job  for  which  they  weren’t 
trained  or  different  from  that  for  which  they 
were  trained. 

Job  satisfaction  plays  a key  role  here.  Those 
who  can  adapt  to  their  environment  do  well 
even  though  it’s  not  what  they  really  want. 
Those  who  can’t  adapt  usually  develop  prob- 
lems regardless  of  the  MOS. 

* * * 

Q:  What  can  be  done  to  correct  the  problem? 

A:  Provide  the  incentives  and  management 
conducive  to  motivate  people  to  seek  that 
particular  job  (MOS)  for  which  they  can 
adapt.  Stop  being  stupid  tough  on  personnel 
policies  that  lock  a person  into  an  MOS  which 
they  dislike.  Stop  trying  to  use  the  same  set  of 
rules  on  everyone;  develop  flexibility  which 
provides  some  latitude  to  both  the  manager 
and  those  being  managed. 

* * * 


Q:  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  biggest 
problem  that  INSCOM’s  enlisted  troops  face 
today?  Please  consider  assignments,  utiliza- 
tion, etc. 

A:  To  me,  the  biggest  problem  is  the  person- 
nel management  procedure.  When  soldiers 
initially  enlist,  they  are  uneducated  as  to  what 
the  Army  really  has  to  offer.  There  is  a defi- 
nite lack  of  success  in  matching  the  indi- 
vidual’s aspirations  and  capabilities  so  that  he 
or  she  may  derive  the  greatest  job  satisfac- 
tion. The  Army  expends  insufficient  effort  in 
classifying  personnel  to  jobs  compatible  with 
their  motivations  and  abilities.  As  some  sol- 
diers come  to  realize  what  it  is  they  really 
want,  they  are  locked  into  obligations  for 
which  they  enlisted.  The  Army  needs  to  ad- 
just its  classification  procedures  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  soldiers  and  the  Army. 

* * * 

Q:  Are  improvements  being  made? 

A:  Taking  this  question  at  face  value,  the  an- 
swer is  “yes.”  However,  I hasten  to  add  that, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  insufficient  initiative 
in  changing  policy  and  doctrine.  Experience 
has  shown  that  we  have  crisis  management  — 
instead  of  planning  ahead  properly  in  de- 
veloping policy  and  doctrine  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  Army  and  its  soldiers. 

* * * 

Q:  Is  there  an  underutilization  of  intel  and 
support  MOSs?  If  so,  what’s  being  done  to 
correct  the  problem? 

A:  In  many  cases,  yes!  Any  time  you  have 
more  collectors  than  processors,  it’s  necessary 
to  adjust  your  efforts  to  balance  your  capa- 
bility to  satisfy  the  requirement.  Providing 
properly  trained  personnel  in  accordance 
with  requirements  is  the  only  viable  solution. 
This  is  where  job  satisfaction  is  important. 
You  don’t  send  troops  to  school  for  a year  or 
more  then  use  them  in  jobs  which  are  unre- 
lated. However,  this  frequently  happens. 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  MOS  mis- 
match. This  will  help  to  correct  the  problem, 
but  the  key  is  to  give  the  commander  what  he 
needs  to  do  the  mission — proper  numbers  of 
soldiers  in  the  proper  MOSs  and  grades. 

* * * 

Q:  How  would  you  assess  the  tactical  aspects 
and  equipment  of  INSCOM  units? 

A:  Basically,  INSCOM  units  are  not  consid- 
ered to  be  tactical.  The  Intelligence  Organi- 

— cont.  next  page 
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— Farewell  cont. 

zation  and  Stationing  Study  (IOSS)  [pub- 
lished in  1975]  caused  the  tactical  element  to 
become  organic  to  the  supported  command. 
Their  equipment  is  archaic  and  in  short  sup- 
ply. I might  add  that  there  is  a definite  need 
for  intelligence  units  to  be  unified  under  one 
command.  Intelligence  troops  need  to  per- 
form their  mission  to  maintain  proficiency. 
Training  in  tactical  units  is  generally  in- 
adequate, and  commanders  are  more  in- 
terested in  the  area  looking  good  than  the 
ability  of  their  personnel  to  be  proficient  in 
their  MOS. 

* * * 

Q:  What  problems  are  unique  to  enlisted 
INSCOM  troops  serving  on  overseas  as- 
signments— accompanied  and  unaccom- 
panied tours? 

A:  Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  facing  our 
soldiers  is  that  some  of  them  can  only  accom- 
plish their  mission  in  an  overseas  environ- 
ment. Consequently,  they  frequently  cannot 
do  that  for  which  they  have  been  trained  ex- 
cept in  the  overseas  area. 

Additionally,  experience  gained  in  one  area 
will  not  always  assist  a soldier  in  performing 
his  job  when  assigned  to  a different  overseas 
location  because  of  diversification  and 
sophistication  of  jobs.  This  fact  remains  even 
though  the  MOS  may  be  the  same. 

Family  separation  for  personnel  in  unac- 
companied tour  areas  or  for  those  who  can- 
not take  dependents  with  them  to  accom- 
panied areas  is  not  unique  to  INSCOM 
soldiers.  However,  because  of  the  values  and 
attitudes  placed  on  family  life  by  military  per- 
sonnel today,  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to 
satisfy  this  need  for  maintaining  family  unity. 

* * * 

Q:  What,  if  anything,  is  being  done  to  cor- 
rect the  problem? 

A:  The  nature  of  the  problem  doesn’t  neces- 
sarily provide  methods  of  solution.  Some 
problems  are  manifested  by  the  nature  of  the 
mission  and  aren’t  correctable.  Attitudes 
must  be  adjusted  to  cope  with  these  situa- 
tions. 

Management  must  get  in  step  with  the 
needs  that  are  justified  rather  than  having  to 
adjust  to  political  influences.  The  military 
should  not  be  used  as  a political  football. 
Therefore,  define  the  objectives  of  the  mili- 
tary, provide  the  necessary  funds  and  shoot 
those  who  violate  their  trust  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

* * * 


Q:  How  can  senior  NCOs  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  troops? 

A:  Look  after  their  interests  and  welfare!  It’s 
the  troops  who  accomplish  the  mission — all 
they  need  is  proper  guidance.  See  that  they 
get  it.  Leadership  is  not  an  “eight  to  four  and 
out  the  door”  job.  Our  troops  deserve  the 
best  leadership  that  we  can  muster.  I repeat: 
see  that  they  get  it! 

* * * 

Q:  How  can  enlisted  soldiers  become  more 
involved  in  INSCOM?  Their  units? 

A:  There’s  a need  for  those  who  have  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  for  the  multidis- 
cipline functions  of  the  command.  Soldiers 
can  become  more  involved  in  expanding  their 
knowledge  in  these  disciplines.  Only  when  all 
facets  of  the  intelligence  problems  are  inves- 
tigated can  the  correct  intelligence  picture  be 
produced.  Dedication  and  hard  work  are  es- 
sential ingredients,  especially  in  producing 
military  intelligence. 

* * * 

Q:  Would  you  address  yourself  to  the  sub- 
ject of  motherhood  and  soldiering?  And  are 
there  more  chances  for  women  to  climb  the 
NCO  ladder  in  INSCOM  today? 

A:  Experience  to  date  indicates  that  the  vast 
majority  of  female  soldiers  exit  the  service 
before  acquiring  NCO  positions.  The  woman 
is  at  a disadvantage  in  trying  to  make  the 
military  a career  if  she  intends  to  have  chil- 
dren. Motherhood  and  soldiering  are  just  not 
compatible. 

In  my  opinion,  some  problems  experienced 
today  stem  from  the  fact  that  both  parents  of 
our  military-aged  young  people  worked  and 
did  not  provide  as  much  character  training  in 
the  home  as  would  have  been  possible  other- 
wise. Since  only  the  female  can  bear  children, 
there  has  been,  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
conflict  for  those  females  desiring  to  have 
children  and  remain  in  service. 

The  possibilities  for  women  are  the  same  as 
for  men — dependent  on  dedication,  training 
and  professionalism.  A woman  can  be  as  good 
a soldier  or  better  than  a man.  But  like 
gasoline  and  alcohol  don’t  mix  when  driving, 
pregnancy  and  raising  children  don’t  mix 
while  in  the  military. 

* * * 
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Q:  When  you  became  the  Army  Security 
Agency’s  Command  Sergeant  Major — a po- 
sition which  carried  over  when  ASA  and 
Army  Intelligence  merged  to  form 
INSCOM — what  goals  did  you  set  for  your- 
self? 

A:  The  same  goals  I set  for  myself  when  1 
entered  the  Army:  to  attain  a position  of  re- 
sponsibility in  order  to  see  that  the  needs  and 
welfare  of  the  troops  were  provided  for.  As  a 
student  of  human  nature,  I firmly  believe 
that  people  will  respond  and  perform  in  re- 
lation and  proportion  to  how  they  are 
treated.  My  goal  has  been  and  is  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves. 

* * * 

Q:  Have  these  goals  been  met? 

A:  Yes.  I’m  satisfied  with  my  performance  in 
this  regard.  If  people  needed  help  which  I 
could  provide  and  they  didn’t  get  it,  it  was 
their  fault  as  I am  a firm  believer  in  Matthew 
7:7  — “Many  even  got  help  when  it  wasn’t 
asked  for.” 

Soldiering  isn’t  just  a job — it’s  a profession. 

* * * 

Q:  Any  policy  now  in  effect  that  bears  the 
Stikeleather  imprint?  If  so,  what  policy? 

A:  There’s  no  policy  which  is  attributable  to 
me  per  se.  I believe  my  greatest  contribution 


CSM  Donald  E.  Devaney,  Criminal  Investigation 
Command,  bids  farewell  to  CSM  Stikeleather.  (Photo 
by  Spec.  5 Joseph  D’Acunto) 


has  been  to  individual  soldiers — providing 
guidance,  assistance  or  just  telling  it  like  it  is. 

I have  no  pet  projects  per  se,  but  I advocate 
anything  that  will  simplify  the  ways  and 
means  to  accomplish  things.  Too  frequently, 
all  kinds  of  justification  as  to  why  something 
can’t  be  done  are  the  first  to  be  heard.  Prog- 
ress and  simplification  are  the  keys.  More 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  getting  things 
done  that  assist  the  troops. 

* * * 

Q:  What  has  been  the  most  gratifying  part  of 
your  job  as  INSCOM’s  Command  Sergeant 
Major? 

A:  Whether  or  not  appreciated,  it  has  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  assist  many  soldiers. 
It’s  always  gratifying  and  rewarding  to  know 
that  you  have  helped  a fellow  soldier  to  help 
or  improve  himself  or  herself. 

* * * 

Q:  The  most  frustrating  part? 

A:  When  you’re  unable  to  convince  the  “pow- 
ers that  be”  to  change  policy  and  doctrine. 
Many  times  I’ve  said  that  man  hasn’t  changed 
in  over  5,000  years;  only  his  values  and  at- 
titudes change.  Policy  and  doctrine  must  keep 
pace  with  those  changes.  There  must  be  more 
action  rather  than  reaction. 

* * * 

Q:  If  a young  enlistee  asked  you  why  he  or 
she  should  apply  for  assignment  to  military 
intelligence  instead  of  some  other  specialty, 
what  rewards  and  drawbacks  would  you  dis- 
cuss? 

A:  I would  first  ask  what  the  person’s  objec- 
tives were  and  discuss  what  jobs  in  MI  might 
best  satisfy  the  person’s  objectives.  If  satisfac- 
tion of  their  objectives  looked  unlikely  in  MI, 
I would  so  advise  them  and  suggest  another 
branch  of  the  Army. 

As  for  rewards,  I strongly  believe  that  you 
get  out  of  anything  what  you  put  into  it  — 
regardless  of  the  particular  job  being  per- 
formed. Job  satisfaction  comes  from  doing  a 
job  well  — not  just  from  doing  what  you  like 
to  do. 

Being  with  MI  provides  the  opportunity  to 
do  what  one  has  been  trained  to  do  in  a live 

— cont.  page  17 
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A Wife  Remembers 


by  Ann  Stikeleather 


Throughout  the  28  plus  years  of  his  active 
military  career,  one  goal  has  been  paramount 
in  the  life  of  Lee  Stikeleather — to  do  the  best 
job  possible  for  his  troops.  Always  a first 
sergeant  at  heart,  he  has  often  gone  “the  sec- 
ond mile”  to  help  one  — or  many— soldiers. 
Frequently,  such  actions  went  unrecognized. 
That  didn’t  concern  him  for  recognition  has 
never  been  “the  name  of  the  game”  for  him. 
But  for  Lee,  there  has  been  much  personal 
satisfaction  in  doing  for  others.  I would  like 
to  share  a few  incidents  with  you. 

Before  joining  ASA,  Lee  was  first  sergeant 
of  an  AAA  Battery  in  Pittsburgh.  The  site, 
with  its  temporary  frame  buildings,  was  far 
from  attractive.  Because  there  was  no  money 
available  for  improvements,  he  turned  to  the 
next  alternative,  “scrounging.”  (We  were 
newly  married  and  I was  not  aware  of  this 
“talent”  of  his.  Years  later,  I would  laugh  at 
similar  “negotiations”  on  the  part  of  Tony 
Curtis  in  the  movie,  “Operation  Petticoat.”) 
Perhaps  part  of  Lee’s  training  had  come 
during  various  assignments  with  AAA  units 
in  and  around  New  York  City,  when  the  old 
“Brown  Shoe”  Army  had  an  austere  budget. 

Lee  contacted  a number  of  industrial  con- 
cerns, acquiring  such  items  as  paint,  asbestos 
shingles,  building  supplies — all  through  do- 
nations. With  volunteer  troop  labor  at  night 
and  on  weekends,  several  buildings,  including 
the  mess  hall,  were  renovated  with  profes- 
sional results.  It  was  a great  morale  booster 
for  the  unit. 

While  assigned  to  Kagnew  Station,  Asmara, 
Lee  had  to  go  to  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  for 
medical  tests,  remaining  there  a week  before 
proceeding  to  Tripoli,  Libya.  Since  he  was 
not  confined  to  the  hospital,  Lee  scouted 
around  the  Air  Base,  found  several  Jeeps  and 
three-quarter  ton  trucks  in  salvage  and  ar- 
ranged to  have  them  airlifted  across  the  Red 
Sea  to  Asmara  on  routine  cargo  flights.  Once 
made  operational,  these  vehicles  were  loaned 
by  Special  Services  to  the  troops  for  hunting 
and  recreation  trips.  Thus,  a major  contribu- 
tion to  morale  at  an  isolated  base. 

On  our  first  trip  to  Massawa  on  the  Red 
Sea,  Lee  looked  at  the  barren  terrain  sur- 
rounding the  beach  and  remarked,  in  es- 


sence, “This  will  never  do.”  The  sight  pre- 
sented a challenge  to  him,  and  in  a matter  of 
time,  he  had  supervised  the  building  of  dres- 
sing facilities  for  the  use  of  military  personnel 
and  dependents.  But  he  didn’t  stop  there. 

After  the  Eritrean  government  curtailed 
most  hunting  permits,  it  was  evident  that 
troops  would  be  utilizing  the  R 8c  R facilities 
more.  Because  the  American  hotel  in  Mas- 
sawa was  miles  from  the  beach,  Lee  under- 
took the  project  of  building  permanent  shel- 
ters on  the  beach  for  the  use  of  American 
personnel.  This  entailed  first  getting  permis- 
sion to  use  the  land  and  obtaining  wood  (a 
not-too-plentiful  commodity  in  that  area)  for 
roof  supports,  then  trucking  the  materials 
down  the  mountain  and  across  the  flats — an 
arduous  four-hour  drive,  70  miles  from  7,800 
feet  elevation  to  sea  level.  Volunteer  work 
crews,  supervised  by  Lee,  spent  weekends 
pouring  concrete  slabs  and  erecting  corru- 
gated tin  roofs — at  times  working  in  135  de- 
gree heat.  Ultimately,  there  were  five  cov- 
ered, screened  shelters  with  built-in  barbecue 
grills.  Several  shelters  offered  plush  furnish- 
ings in  the  form  of  Venetian  blinds 
scrounged  from  post  salvage.  Barbecue  grills 
were  fashioned  from  discarded  oil  drums. 

Building  the  shelters  was  only  half  of  the 
problem;  keeping  them  was  another  story. 
Through  Lee’s  efforts,  a native  guard  was 
hired  to  protect  them  from  pilferage.  For 
several  years,  these  shelters  afforded  com- 
fortable accommodations  for  numerous 
troops  and  families  stationed  at  Kagnew. 
Another  “plus”  for  morale. 

While  many  other  people  sat  on  Post  and 
complained  about  boredom,  Lee  was  a one- 
man  public  relations  team  for  the  Americans 
in  Eritrea.  Frequently  the  only  outsider  at 
native  ceremonials,  he  learned  a great  deal 
about  the  customs  of  the  Eritrean  people.  It 
mattered  not  that  he  couldn’t  speak  the 
dialect;  he  communicated  with  pidgin  Italian 
and  hand  gestures  when  his  very  good  friend, 
Tewolde  Fsseha,  was  not  around  to  interpret. 

Once  Lee  borrowed  a generator  and  put 
temporary  lights  in  a village  church  for  the 
annual  homecoming.  Even  though  celebra- 

— cont.  next  page 
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tions  had  been  held  at  that  site  for  hundreds 
of  years,  the  electric  lights  were  a “first.”  For 
that,  he  was  acclaimed  by  the  older  natives. 
The  youngsters  were  captivated  with  his 
magic.  Armed  with  pockets  full  of  wrapped 
candies,  Lee  would  “pull”  pieces  of  candy 
from  the  ears  of  the  little  ones.  Another 
magic  trick  was  performed  with  a tape  re- 
corder. Imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  kids, 
most  of  whom  had  never  heard  radio  or  seen 
TV,  to  hear  their  own  voices  coming  from  a 
strange  machine! 

Lee  was  something  of  a modern  Johnny 
Appleseed,  except  that  he  left  improvements 
along  the  trail.  Herzo  Base  and  housing  areas 
had  200  seedling  trees  planted  through  his 
efforts.  Lee  obtained  crushed  rock 
(scrounged,  that  is)  from  an  Autobahn  con- 
struction site  to  fill  in  a low-lying  area  of  the 
motor  pool,  so  that  troops  who  worked  on 
their  vehicles  wouldn’t  emerge  coated  with 
mud.  At  Herzo  and  again  at  Bad  Aibling,  he 
had  additional  ground  cleared  for  gardening, 
more  than  double  the  amount  previously 
available  in  each  case.  At  Bad  Aibling,  also, 
he  had  water  pipes  installed  in  the  garden 
area.  One  winter  a temporary  ice  rink  was 
made  by  flooding  an  unused  parking  lot. 


During  his  tenure  as  GSM,  ASA  Europe, 
Lee  scheduled  each  annual  conference  in  a 
different  location  so  that  CSMs  of  the  Com- 
mand could  have  a better  appreciation  for 
and  understanding  of  the  physical  plants  and 
mission  of  the  Command.  His  reasoning:  “It 
is  my  belief  that  people  will  accept  what  they 
can  understand  but  people  will  not  accept 
that  which  they  do  not  understand.  That  is 
the  reason  for  holding  conferences.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tally  the  hours 
Lee  has  spent  in  counseling  and  assisting 
young  troops  solve  their  problems.  A favorite 
slogan  of  his  is,  “Write  your  own  ticket!”  That 
is  exactly  what  he  has  done  through  the  years. 
But  his  concern  for  others  is  reflected  in  the 
following  statement  which  he  has  quoted  fre- 
quently and  practiced  consistently.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  several  different  authors, 
including  Grellet  and  William  Penn. 

“I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but 
once;  any  good  thing  therefore  that  I can  do, 
or  any  kindness  that  I can  show  to  any  fellow 
creature,  let  me  do  it  now;  let  me  not  defer  or 
neglect  it,  for  I shall  not  pass  this  way  again.” 

s-o 


— Farewell  cont. 

mission  environment.  You’re  where  the  ac- 
tion is  in  both  peace  and  hostilities.  Very  few 
other  branches  provide  the  opportunities  that 
exist  in  MI  units.  Some  are  good  and  some 
are  bad;  it’s  not  pure  and  simple. 

I guess  the  greatest  reward  is  the  quality  of 
people  you  associate  with  in  MI.  They  are 
among  the  best  in  the  Army. 

* * * 

Q:  Could  you  give  us  an  overview  of  IN- 
SCOM — its  status  and  progress  and  a prog- 
nosis? 

A:  You  really  present  a complex  question! 
There  are  problems  with  military  intelligence 
because  there  are  many  people  who  neither 
understand  nor  appreciate  what  it  can  do  for 
them.  This  is  predictable  in  that  it  is  human 
nature  for  people  to  hold  in  contempt  that 
which  they  do  not  understand.  A greater  ef- 
fort must  be  made  by  those  who  need  intelli- 
gence to  better  appreciate  it. 

INSCOM  is  here  to  stay.  There  will  be 
trials,  tribulations  and  frustrations  but,  in  the 
end,  the  success  of  future  battles  will  depend 


on  accurate  and  timely  intelligence  which  IN- 
SCOM has  a charter  to  provide. 

* * * 

Q:  What  has  been  the  most  memorable  ex- 
perience of  your  military  career? 

A:  I guess  that  can  best  be  answered  by  saying 
that  I have  had  more  than  32  years’  affiliation 
with  the  military.  What  could  be  greater  than 
that  with  the  opportunities  to  meet  many, 
many  people  and  to  have  traveled  exten- 
sively. 

* * * 

Q:  How  would  you  like  to  be  remembered  by 
the  troops? 

A:  Only  that  I challenged  them  to  do  their 
best  and  to  do  their  job — to  be  themselves,  to 
be  good  soldiers.  Jfr  <3 

“Lee  taught  me 
how  to  be  a 
good  soldier.” 

— Maj.  Gen.  William  I.  Rolya 
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Hispanic 

A 


H ispanic-Americans  were  sa- 
luted Sept.  10  to  14  by  HQIN- 
SCOM  in  keeping  with  the  fed- 
eral government’s  national  ob- 
servance of  Hispanic  heritage. 

Setting  forth  INSCOM’s  pos- 
ture, Maj.  Gen.  William  I.  Rolya, 
said  in  a letter  to  the  Command: 
“the  activities  and  displays  of 
National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week  are  to  pay  tribute  to  and 
highlight  the  contribution  of 
INSCOM’s  civilian  and  military 
Hispanic  employees. 

“These  activities  as  well  as  in- 
creased management  support 
and  commitment  in  the  areas  of 
recruitment,  selection,  place- 
ment and  upward  mobility  will 
ensure  success  in  meeting  our 
goals  outlined  in  both  EEO  Af- 
firmative Action  Plans  .... 

“Increased  efforts  should  be 
developed  to  ensure  that  His- 
panics  receive  equal  treatment  in 
competing  for  available  positions 
throughout  the  Command. 

“I  encourage  all  members  of 
INSCOM  to  join  with  me  in  re- 
dedicating ourselves  to  the  pro- 
position of  equality  of  opportu- 


Ana  Martinez 


nity  for  personnel  of  all  origins,” 
he  declared. 

HQINSCOM’s  activities  for 
H ispanic  Heritage  Week  in- 
cluded an  address  by  Dr.  Ileana 
Collado-Herrell;  a panel  discus- 
sion on  problems  Hispanics  face 
in  the  workforce  (conducted  by 
Manny  Oliverez,  director  of 
DoD’s  Hispanic  Employment 
Program,  and  HR/EO-EEO  pan- 
elists, Carl  Thorpe  and  Marvin 
Zumwalt;  a movie  on  Hispanic 
heritage;  a workshop  on  manag- 
ers’ and  supervisors’  roles  in  the 
Hispanic  Employment  Program 
(moderated  by  Josie  Bustos  DoJ, 
Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion); Spanish  meals  in  the  mess 
hall,  NCO  and  Officers’  Clubs; 
and  a fiesta  featuring  Puerto 
Rican  food  and  Flamenco  dan- 
cers. 

Guest  speaker  Dr.  Ileana  Col- 
lado-Herrell is  director  of  the 
Foreign  Student  Admission  Of- 
fice for  Montgomery  County 
(Md.)  Public  Schools.  She  was 
born  and  raised  in  Puerto  Rico. 

“Hispanics  (including  Mexi- 
cans, Puerto  Ricans,  Cubans, 
Filipinos,  South  and  Central 
Americans)  will  be  the  largest 
minority  in  the  U.S.  in  the  next 
decade.  As  a group,  they  com- 
prise 12,460  million  of  the  U.S. 
population  (214  million),”  she 
pointed  out. 

In  other  words,  two  out  of 
three  inhabitants  in  America  will 
be  Hispanic. 

Not  ‘Newcomers’ 

But  it’s  a mistake  to  refer  to 
Hispanics  as  “newcomers,”  she 
added,  because  “they  predate 
the  19th-century  tidal  wave  of 
immigrants  from  Eastern  shores 
by  a century.” 

That  “Hispanics  have  become 
controversial  forces  means  they 
are  active.  Their  imprint  can  be 
found  in  the  arts,  letters,  politics, 


Ana  Martinez  and  her  flamenco  dance  group! 


Phil 

sports,  etc.  Hispanics  are  here  to 
stay,”  she  declared. 

“Let  us  hope,”  Collado-Herrell 
concluded,  “that  in  its  upward 
journey,  Hispanic  Americans  will 
not  forget  the  wisdom  of  nature 
that  roots  mean  to  the  soil,  the 
strong  pull  which  lies  in  the  old 
culture,  itself  a cross  of  many 
races  and  human  experiences.” 


According  to  the  latest  statistics, 
here’s  a breakdown  of  the  His- 
panics in  the  Active  Army: 

789  officers  (1  percent) 

136  warrant  officers  (1  percent) 
25,485  enlisted  (3.9  percent) 
total — 26,410  or  3.5  percent 
Reserves: 

420  officers  (1.2  percent) 

6,414  enlisted  (4.3  percent) 
National  Guard: 

984  officers  (2.9  percent) 

23,224  enlisted  (7.6  percent) 
INSCOM  has  16  Hispanic 
civilian  employees  (four  of  whom 
work  at  Arlington  Hall  Station); 
officers  mirror  Army  trends  and 
enlisted  members  number  108 
(.014  percent). 
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Peggy  Snow  enjoys  a taco. 


AHSers  at  fiesta. 

by  Spec.  4 Kimberly  A.  Ferrier 


Paco  de  Malaga,  concert  Spanish 
guitarist. 


Capt.  William  Grimmet 
and  Bonnie  Johnson. 
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Deep  in  the  Swamps 

Fort  Polk  Emerges  as 
Sportsman’s  Paradise 

by  Ronald  Lauderback 


World  War  II  vintage  temporary  buildings  con- 
structed on  a post  deep  in  the  swamps  far  from 
civilization  — infested  with  snakes,  alligators  and 
mosquitoes  the  size  of  your  fist.  Such  is  the  picture 
most  people  conjure  in  their  minds  when  they  hear 
the  words  Fort  Polk,  La. 

And  this  reputation  was  spread  throughout  the 
world  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
who  trained  at  Fort  Polk  during  its  days  as  a Basic 
Infantry  Training  Center.  Indeed,  the  buildings 
were  truly  World  War  II  vintage  temporaries,  and 
the  post  seemed  to  be  far  from  civilization  — at 
least  to  those  undergoing  rigorous  training  in 
preparation  for  combat. 


a complex  which  will  include  a bank,  post  office, 
credit  union,  theater,  library,  dance  and  music 
center,  and  a day  care  center. 

Dental  care  is  provided  at  a new  28-chair  mod- 
ern dental  facility.  A $44  million,  169-bed  hospital 
is  under  construction  and  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1982. 

Housing 

When  preparing  for  a new  assignment,  housing 
is  always  an  important  consideration.  Fort  Polk 
currently  boasts  1,629  new  family  housing  units 
with  another  787  units  scheduled  for  occupancy 


An  example  of  post  housing  at  Fort  Polk. 


Massive  Reconstruction 

Since  it  became  the  home  of  the  5th  Infantry  Di- 
vision (Mechanized)  on  Aug.  21,  1974,  the 
198,000-acre  Fort  Polk  has  been  in  the  throes  of 
massive  reconstruction  to  support  the  large  influx 
of  newly  assigned  permanent  personnel  and  their 
families.  To  date,  permanent  construction  totaling 
more  than  $97  million  has  been  completed. 

Brigade-sized  chapels,  located  within  the  troop 
billeting  areas,  and  a new  600-seat  post  chapel 
center  provide  religious  retreat  for  those  assigned 
to  Fort  Polk. 

To  satisfy  other  personal  needs  of  soldiers  and 
their  families,  a $2.5  million  commissary  was 
opened  in  1977;  and  in  1978,  a 70,000-square  foot 
solar-powered  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service  shopping  mall  was  opened.  The  commis- 
sary and  Post  Exchange  are  only  the  beginning  of 


this  fall.  Of  the  2,416  units  which  will  then  be  in 
use,  226  units  will  be  officers’  quarters  and  2,186 
units  will  be  for  enlisted  personnel. 

Completed  facilities  include  modern  barracks 
which  now  house  nearly  4,000  soldiers.  Each  bar- 
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New  150-suite  bachelor  officers’  quarters. 


New  barracks  complex. 


racks  complex  includes  a dining  facility,  a Post  Ex- 
change branch  store  and  a snack  bar.  Facilities  to 
quarter  another  4,000  soldiers  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1980. 

For  the  bachelor  officer,  billeting  arrangements 
now  include  60  bachelor  officer  quarters  suites 
with  another  150  suites  expected  to  be  ready  for 
early  July  1979  occupancy. 

Recreation  and  Entertainment 

Off-duty  time  was  also  a major  consideration  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Fort  Polk.  The  new  La 
Louisiane  Recreation  Center,  opened  in  1977,  is  a 
plush  facility  offering  a myriad  of  activities.  The 
Information,  Tour  and  Travel  Office  provides 
tourist  information  and  discount  tickets  and  ar- 
ranges tours. 

The  Kisatchie  Playhouse  and  the  Little  Theater 
Group  provide  a little  bit  of  Broadway  to  challenge 


the  Thespian  and  entertain  the  spectator.  The 
Vieux  Carre  Music  Center,  opened  in  1976,  houses 
a 160-seat  auditorium  with  stage  and  dressing 
rooms,  instrument  check-out  facilities,  practice 
rooms  and  guitar  and  dance  labs. 

Sports 

For  the  athlete,  Fort  Polk  offers  two  fully 
equipped  gymnasiums  with  saunas,  weight-lifting 
rooms,  basketball,  racquetball,  squash,  handball 
and  paddleball  courts.  Outdoor  recreation  is  even 
more  abundant  with  boating,  fishing,  camping  and 
prepared  sports  facilities.  Golfers  find  the  post’s 
18-hole  course  quite  a challenge  and  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  area.  Other  sporting  facilities  include 
3 swimming  pools,  6 lighted  softball  fields,  13 
hard-surfaced  tennis  courts,  4 lighted  tennis  courts 
and  9 multi-purpose  courts. 

The  Toledo  Bend  Recreation  Site,  located  on 
one  of  the  largest  man-made  lakes  in  the  world, 
offers  some  of  the  finest  fishing  in  the  country. 
Recreation  Services  operates  a marina  at  the  site 
where  a wide  selection  of  water  craft  and  as- 
sociated equipment  as  well  as  campers  and  mobile 
homes  can  be  rented.  The  Site,  located  on  three 
fingers  of  land  within  a peaceful  cove,  also  offers 
swimming,  picnic  areas  and  campsites. 

Other  camping,  boating  and  fishing  equipment 
can  be  rented  at  the  equipment  rental  facility  at 
the  Alligator  Lake  Recreation  Facility  on  Fort 
Polk. 

For  other  types  of  recreation,  Fort  'Polk  offers  a 
new  NCO  and  Enlisted  Club,  two  bowling  centers, 
three  libraries,  five  multiple-crafts  shops,  and  two 

— cont.  next  page 
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Commissary  is  well  stocked  and  provides  plenty  of  parking  spaces. 


70,000-square  foot  PX  is  heated  and  cooled  by  solar  power. 


1,000-seat  theaters.  Construction  of  a new  Offi- 
cers’ Club  is  expected  to  begin  this  year. 

Educational  Opportunities 

The  Fort  Polk  Education  Center  offers  a wide 
range  of  educational  opportunities  which  include, 
among  others,  testing,  counselling  and  college- 
level  courses.  In  1974,  Fort  Polk  granted  160  acres 
of  land  to  Northwestern  State  University  of 
Louisiana.  Northwestern  completed  construction 
of  the  Fort  Polk  Branch  two  years  later  and  now 
offers  year-round  day  and  evening  college  courses 
in  its  10  modern  classrooms.  Northwestern  plans 
future  construction  on  the  site  to  expand  its  pro- 
gram for  the  Fort  Polk  community. 

Nestled  in  what  is  presently  the  old  hospital  area 


is  the  Fort  Polk  Resident  Office,  902nd  Military 
Intelligence  Group,  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  and 
Security  Command.  The  RO,  manned  by  two  Spe- 
cial Agents,  is  conveniently  surrounded  by  a 
chapel,  the  OB/GYN  Clinic,  the  Maternity  Ward 
and  the  Psychiatry  Ward.  The  Fort  Polk  RO  not 
only  provides  support  to  the  5th  Infantry  Division 
(MECH)  and  Fort  Polk,  but  also  supports  all  mili- 
tary and  DA  activities  within  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  portions  of  Texas.  Personnel  of  the  RO  de- 
scribe their  assignment  as  both  challenging  and 
rewarding.  They  are  amazed  at  the  change  in  the 
“face”  of  the  post  and  enthused  by  the  concen- 
trated effort  that  is  fast  making  Fort  Polk  one  of 
the  most  modern  installations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

3—0 


Barge  for  rent  at  Toledo  Bend  Recreation  Site.  (U.S.  Army  Photos) 
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Member  of  the  11th  MI  Co.  prepares  to  fire  an  RGP-7  while  wearing  an  OP-1 
NBC  suit. 


11th  Mi’s  Foreign  Materiel 
Gives  Army  Inside  Track 

by  1st  Lt.  David  R.  Manki 


Which  command  has  the  best  known  company  in 
the  U.S.  Army?  INSCOM,  of  course,  and  we  are 
the  11th  Military  Intelligence  Company  stationed 
at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  As  part  of  the 
Intelligence  and  Threat  Analysis  Center  (ITAC), 
we  joined  the  INSCOM  family  Oct.  1,  1978  as  a 
result  of  redesignation  of  our  unit  from  Co.  D 
519th  MI  Bn.  to  the  11th  MI  Co. 

As  such,  we  are  the  only  tactical  technical  intelli- 
gence unit  in  the  active  Army.  In  addition  to  IN- 
SCOM we  also  support  FORSCOM,  TRADOC, 
USAREUR  and  the  8th  Army  in  Korea.  Our  mis- 
sion is  as  follows: 

• Examine  foreign  materiel  to  determine  those 
vulnerabilities  and  countermeasures  which 
may  be  exploited  by  individual  soldiers. 


• Provide  advice  and  assistance  to  tactical  com- 
manders. 

• Provide  intelligence  and  combined  arms 
training  support  Army-wide. 

• Provide  assistance  to  strategic-level  agencies. 

• Be  prepared  for  contingency  deployment. 

This  mission  stems  from  our  ability  to  produce 

technical  intelligence  (TI).  What  is  TI?  It  is  those 
things  we  learn  about  the  capabilities,  limitations 
and  vulnerabilities  of  foreign  equipment,  weapons 
and  communication  equipment.  This  information 
in  turn  provides  a basis  for  a more  complete  un- 
derstanding of  foreign  engineering  techniques, 
basic  and  applied  research  programs  and  new 
technology  developments. 

The  unit,  at  full  strength,  has  more  than  175 
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personnel.  It  contains  officers  from  1 1 branches 
and  enlisted  personnel  carrying  more  than  52 
MOSs. 

Each  job  requires  a high  degree  of  skill  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  involved.  For  example, 
mechanics  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
American  equipment  in  order  to  quickly  assess  and 
understand  the  capabilities,  vulnerabilities  and  en- 
gineering techniques  of  counterpart  foreign 
equipment.  Expertise  of  11th  MI  Co.  personnel 
enables  us  to  understand  foreign  engineering 
techniques  and  to  teach  operation,  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  each  item  of  foreign  military  equip- 
ment in  our  inventory. 


Soldiers  of  the  11th  MI  Co.  practice  weapons 
familiarization  and  firing  of  the  AK  47. 


The  11th  MI  Co.  is  more  than  an  analyst  of 
foreign  military  equipment  or  author  of  technical 
intelligence  reports — now  we  are  the  owners  of 
the  equipment  and  weapons  systems. 

To  fulfill  its  mission,  the  11th  MI  Co.  is  or- 
ganized into  three  platoons:  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  (HHD),  Command  Support  (CMD 
SPT)  and  the  Foreign  Materiel  Depot  (FMD). 
HHD  performs  normal  tactical  support  missions  to 
include  the  administration,  supply,  maintenance, 
mess,  communications/electronics,  transportation 
and  reference  library. 


Command  Support  exploits  and  evaluates 
foreign  materiel  in  the  following  areas:  mobility, 
communications/electronics,  weapons/munitions, 
general  supplies  and  equipment,  and  medical. 
This  platoon  also  provides  all  translation  and 
illustration/drafting/photographic  support. 

The  Foreign  Materiel  Depot  provides  resources 
to  support  the  Opposing  Forces  Program 
(OPFOR)  under  the  provisions  of  AR  350-2.  This 
platoon’s  responsibilities  include  automotive  re- 
pair, weapons  repair,  central  inventory  control, 
ammunition  storage/distribution  and  conducting 
combined  arms  training. 

OPFOR  Prepares  for  Winning 

The  OPFOR  program  prepared  U.S.  Army 
forces  to  fight  and  win  by  instilling  a working 
knowledge  of  foreign  military  weapons  and  tactics 
which  could  possibly  be  used  against  us.  Under  the 
OPFOR  program,  individual  soldiers  learn  to  de- 
feat foreign  weapon  systems.  This,  in  turn,  allows 
tactical  commanders  to  focus  on  the  overall 
battlefield  and  to  plan,  with  greater  confidence, 
subsequent  tactical  maneuvers. 

We  perform  all  levels  of  maintenance  needed  to 
return  foreign  materiel  to  working  condition  — in- 
cluding safety  certification  for  small  arms  for 
which  ammunition  is  available.  Central  inventory 
control  point  functions  are  performed  for  all 
commodities  of  foreign  materiel  including  re- 
placement parts  for  the  OPFOR  program.  This 
task  includes  stocking  spare  parts  for  all  foreign 
vehicles  and  demilitarization  of  economically  un- 
repairable weapons.  Usable  parts  are  taken  from 
demilitarized  weapons  before  they  are  con- 
demned. 

Since  FMD’s  mission  includes  engine  rebuilds 
and  total  vehicle  overhaul,  availability  of  parts  is 
very  important.  Interchangeability  of  parts  with 
American  equipment  has  enabled  the  program  to 
progress.  For  example,  the  twin  gasoline  engines 
in  the  Soviet  BTR-60  are  almost  exact  copies  of  the 
U.S.  % ton  M-37  series  vehicle  engines.  An  im- 
portant side  light  of  this  indepth  analysis  has  been 
an  increased  capability  to  provide  high-quality, 
unclassified  reports  on  the  Soviet  technical  vul- 
nerabilities to  the  individual  soldier. 

Technical  Intelligence  Bulletins  (TIBs),  cap- 
sulized  information  on  foreign  equipment,  have 
been  distributed  Army-wide.  Each  TIB  provides 
the  capabilities,  vulnerabilities  and  limitations  of  a 
particular  piece  of  equipment. 

We  also  are  responsible  for  disseminating 
operator’s  manuals  on  maintenance  procedures,  as 
well  as  making  spare  parts.  And  the  1 1th  MI  Co. 
has  been  designated  as  the  point  of  contact  for  es- 
tablishing foreign  materiel  maintenance  doctrine. 
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BTR-60  completes  river  crossing  as  part  of  the  11th  MI  Co.’s  Opposing  Forces  training.  (U.S.  Army  photos) 


On  the  educational  side,  we  have  conducted 
foreign  materiel  cadre  training  not  only  for  most 
U.S.  Army  tactical  units  (including  Special  Forces 
and  Rangers)  but  also  provided  this  training  to 
Army  service  schools  and  Marine  Corps  units.  This 
training  consists  of  weapons  familiarization,  firing 
and  maintenance.  Operator  and  mechanic  training 
for  all  vehicles  is  taught  separately.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  cadre  training,  the  equipment  can  be 
loaned  to  individual  tactical  units. 

In  addition  to  technical  training,  the  11th  MI 
Co.  must  have  the  capability  to  move  as  a tactical 
unit  in  order  to  be  an  asset  to  the  supported 
troops.  This  calls  for  a rigorous  physical  training 
program  as  well  as  participation  in  tactical  training 
exercises.  Therefore,  unit  members  undergo 
rigorous  quarterly  PT  tests,  monthly  4-mile  runs 
and  tactical  training.  This  comprehensive  training 


program  prepares  the  unit  to  be  able  to  provide 
for  itself  tactically  in  the  field  and  to  better  under- 
stand U.S.  soldier  requirements  for  technical  in- 
telligence. 

The  unit’s  tactical  mission  requires  deployment 
of  teams  on  the  battlefield  to  survey  captured  or 
disabled  equipment.  These  teams  are  the  first  to 
examine  weapons  and  equipment  — after  which 
the  rear  conducts  more  extensive  tests.  Thus, 
interim  intelligence  is  available  during  tactical  op- 
erations and  more  detailed  analytic  and  technical 
intelligence  reports  are  available  for  planning  fu- 
ture operations.  This  tactical  TI  capability  will  give 
both  soldiers  and  commanders  accurate  informa- 
tion on  foreign  military  capabilities  and  limitations 
— and  enable  U.S.  Army  forces  to  act  quickly  and 
decisively  on  any  future  battlefield. 

o-s 


AHSers  Pedal  to  Work; 
Save  Fuel,  Bucks 


bi  cy'-clist:  one  who  pedals  a light  vehicle  having  two  wheels 
one  behind  the  other 

With  the  recent  energy  crunch  — and  a gloomy 
future  for  abundant  fuel  supplies  and  energy 
independence  — the  term  bicyclist  has  taken  on 
greater  meaning:  energy  saver. 

Although  biking  to  work  has  been  an  accepted 
form  of  transportation  in  Europe  and  Asia  for 
years,  it  has  been  slower  in  catching  on  in  the 
United  States  where  the  gas-guzzling  car  remains 
both  king  and  status  symbol. 


Here  at  Arlington  Hall  Station,  there  are  some 
30  employees  who  pedal  to  work,  in  summer  and 
winter — from  as  far  away  as  Burke,  Va.  (13  miles 
one  way)  or  as  close  as  Fort  Myer  in  Arlington  (U/2 
miles). 

By  biking  to  work,  AHS  pedalers  are  doing  their 
share  by  saving  precious  fuel.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  they’re  staying  in  top  physical  shape,  finding 
mental  relaxation  — and  saving  bucks! 

Biking  to  work  makes  good  sense,  as  Dave  Por- 
ter of  DCSOPS  ticks  off  the  advantages:  fuel  sav- 

— cont.  next  page 
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ing;  financial  saving  — cost  of  gas,  automotive 
parts,  labor  for  repairs,  insurance  and  parking 
fees.  But  it’s  the  last  item  that  has  grabbed  the 
headlines  with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget’s  new  decree  imposing  fees  of  about  $10  or 
more  to  park  at  government  facilities.  Two-wheel 
vehicles  (bicycles,  motorcycles,  mopeds),  however, 
are  exempt! 

“What  you’ll  spend  in  biking  is  little  to 
nothing — after  the  initial  cost  of  the  bike — to  keep 
it  in  good  riding  condition.  It’s  easy  to  do  these 
repairs  yourself — such  as  checking  tires,  adjusting 
brakes  and  chain,”  Porter  explained. 

Is  biking  for  everyone?  Porter  says  most  people 
can  handle  this  kind  of  exercise;  but  he  cautions 
those  who  are  between  35  and  40  to  first  check 
with  their  physician  before  taking  on  any  strenu- 
ous exercises  such  as  commuting  by  bicycle. 

The  length  of  time  in  biking  to  work,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  distance  itself;  bicycles  average  a 
nominal  10  mph,  Porter  noted.  Thus,  a 40-mile 
commute  to  and  from  work  would  be  impractical 
for  biking. 

What’s  the  best  bike  for  commuting?  “It’s  totally 
up  to  the  individual’s  taste  and  style  of  riding,”  he 
said,  “though  most  of  the  AHS  bikers  ride  10 
speeds.  Reliability  is  the  key.” 

Mopeds,  he  pointed  out,  have  been  gaining  in 
popularity.  These  can  get  20  to  30  mph.  However, 
on  a busy  highway  where  cars  average  between  55 
and  60  mph,  riding  a moped  could  be  hazardous. 
But  when  it  comes  to  conquering  a hill,  the  moped 
outdoes  the  bicycle. 

For  clothing.  Porter  recommends  dressing  in 
layers  according  to  weather  conditions.  For  exam- 


ple, in  cooler  weather  the  rider  should  wear  a T- 
shirt,  shirt,  sweater  and  light  jacket. 

When  selecting  shoes,  which  can  be  bought  at 
any  athletic  store  with  a shoe  department,  the 
rider  should  consider  the  type  of  pedal  installed 
on  the  bike.  Pedals  made  with  a metal  hoop  across 
the  top  are  designed  to  hold  the  biker’s  foot  in 
place,  and  therefore  will  not  fit  a regular  shoe.  So 
the  shoe  must  be  very  narrow  at  the  toe,  Porter 
explained. 

Some  of  the  problems  commuting  bikers  en- 
counter are  weather-related:  heat,  humidity,  rain, 
snow  and  ice.  For  riding  in  warm  weather,  wear 
less  clothes — or  biking  shorts  and  jersey.  Under 
winter  conditions,  the  biker  must  guard  against 
wet  brakes  and  poor  visibility.  Porter  advises  the 
biker  to  install  brake  pads  or  brake  blocks  specif- 
ically designed  for  wet  weather  riding.  Also,  if 
normal  bicycle  lighting  is  not  adequate,  he  urges 
using  special  bicycle  lighting  (stroboscopic,  sealed 
beams,  high-efficiency  reflective  tape)  and  wearing 
light-colored  clothing. 

Whether  you’re  biking  to  work  or  just  for  fun. 
Porter  advises: 

• practice  bicycle  safety  and  observe  all  traffic 
laws 

• learn  how  to  smoothly  integrate  yourself  into 
the  traffic  flow 

• map  out  a commute  route  that  you  can  “live” 
with 

• wear  a safety  helmet 

• keep  your  bike  in  good  mechanical  condition 

• use  a miniature  rear-view  mirror  that  fits  on 
the  helmet  or  regular  glasses 

• stay  alert 

— cont.  next  page 


Bicycle  brigade — Michael  Horowitz,  Master  Sgt.  Paul  McLean,  Capt.  Brent  Wilcox  (USAF),  David  Porter, 
Spec.  5 Scott  Mattes  and  CW3  Richard  Gera — arrives  at  work.  (Photo  by  Spec.  4 Sharon  L.  Tipton) 
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Staff  Sgt.  Douglas  Kiser  gives  in- 
structions to  skill  course  rider.  (Photo 
by  Spec.  4 James  F.  Brewster) 


VHFS  Teaches 
Bicycle  Safety 


The  day  started  with  clouds  hanging  low, 
with  positive  signs  that  someone  up  above  was 
thinking  about  rain. 

But,  with  no  raindrops  on  the  ground,  a 
detail  consisting  of  Pvt.  Don  Smith  and  Pvt. 
Ester  Ferguson  from  the  provost  marshal’s 
office,  supervised  bv  Staff  Sgt.  Jack  Brantley 
of  the  post  Safety  Office,  started  the  difficult 
task  of  making  the  1979  Vint  Hill  Farms  Sta- 
tion Bicycle  Safety  Rodeo  a reality. 

As  starting  time  drew  nearer,  workers  took 
their  stations:  movie  projectionist  James  E. 
Perkins,  skill  course  scorers  Paula  Chester, 
Bryan  DuCheney,  Danny  Bourque,  John 
Bourque,  Doug  Kiser,  Andy  Kiser,  Carla 
Kabaniec  and  Leila  Caperton,  bicycle  regis- 
trar Kava  Wilson,  inspector  Roy  Walters  and 
Debbie  I ice  serving  refreshments. 

After  a safety  briefing  and  movie  inside  the 
post  theater,  all  bikers  went  into  a prepara- 
tion phase  for  the  skill  courses  bv  having 
their  bikes  inspected  and  registered  at  sta- 
tions located  outside  the  theater. 

With  that  completed,  an  escort  took  the 
Evil  Knievels  to  the  starting  point  of  the  skill 
courses. 

The  skill  courses  were  designed  to  test  bike 
riding  skills,  with  prizes  awarded  to  the  best 
scorers.  First-place  winners  were:  CW2  Jeff 
Hahne  (advanced);  Kim  Trudell  (Junior); 
Rick  Hasson  (intermediate)  and  Deirdre  Ross 
(novice). 


— Bikers  cont. 

When  asked  how  biking  to  AHS  could  be  made 
more  appealing — especially  with  more  long  gas 
lines  looming  on  the  horizon — Porter  said:  “Gov- 
ernment and  industry  need  to  encourage  bicycle 
commuting  as  a practical  means  of  transporta- 
tion.” Also,  he  thinks  more  poeple  would  commute 
by  bike  if  there  were  more  bike  racks  with  shelters 
to  protect  cycles  from  the  weather. 

At  present,  there  is  one  rack  installed  near  the 
gym,  one  near  A Building  and  one  near  B 
Building — each  holding  8 to  12  bikes.  These  racks 
are  not  covered,  so  there’s  no  protection  from 
rain,  snow  or  theft. 

Shower  facilities  and  lockers  for  storing  clothes 
also  pose  deterrents  for  many  AHS  bikers.  Under 
the  regulations,  civilians  are  not  permitted  to  use 
military  gym  facilities — or  showers  — unless  they 
are  participating  in  an  installation-sponsored  ac- 
tivity such  as  a softball  game. 

New  hours  for  military  shower  use  (1100  to 
1300)  also  preclude  bikers  from  freshening  up  be- 
fore starting  to  work. 

Lockers  are  at  a premium  in  the  AHS  gym  with 
about  a five-month  waiting  list.  Again,  civies  are 
not  permitted  use  of  lockers. 

AHS  bikers  benefit  from  being  in  the  Washing- 


ton metropolitan  area  which  offers  several  bike 
clubs  that  feature  day  and  night  as  well  as  weekend 
activities.  The  Potomac  Pedalers  Touring  Club  is 
the  largest  independent  bike  club  in  the  U.S.  with 
1 ,600  members. 

This  club  offers  novice  clinics,  workshops,  semi- 
nars and  picnics  in  addition  to  riding.  Rides  are 
graded  for  difficulty  and  events  are  held  year- 
round. 

Other  local  clubs  such  as  the  Potomac  Area 
Council  of  America  Youth  Hostels  recently  held  its 
third  annual  “Moonlight  Madness”  — a 10-mile 
cycle  rally,  touring  the  Capitol  and  monuments  by 
bike;  and  the  Arlington  County  Bicycle  Club  has 
featured  a 22-mile  tour  of  the  C&O  Canal. 

For  information  on  local  bike  clubs,  contact  the 
following:  Potomac  Pedalers  Touring  Club — P.O. 
Box  23601,  L’Enfant  Station,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024;  Washington  Area  Bicyclist  Association  — 
1520  16th  St.,  NW,  Suite  A,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036;  Potomac  Area  Council  of  American  Youth 
Hostels — 1520  16th  St.,  NW,  Suite  B,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036;  Arlington  County  Bicycle  Club  — 
Thomas  Jefferson  Community  Center,  3501  S. 
2nd  St.,  Arlington,  Va.,  22204. 
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NCO  Professionalism 


by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Robert  E.  Harris 


“Noncommissioned  officer”  is  a respected 
title  and  one  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  not  just  a 
title,  but  also  an  honor.  It  is  a well-known  fact 
that  the  noncommissioned  officer  is  trulv  the 
backbone  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

The  noncom’s  characteristics  speak  for 
themselves:  honesty,  courage,  self-control, 
decency,  loyalty,  discipline,  bearing,  motiva- 
tion, initiative  and  last,  but  surely  not  least, 
credentials.  This  is  all  fine  and  well  except 
for  one  thing:  there  are  those  who  wear  the 
stripes  of  the  noncommissioned  officer,  but 
upon  closer  observation  we  see  that  same 
statement  means  the  true  noncommissioned 
officer’s  stripes  shine  and  the  so  called  NCOs 
or,  if  vou  will,  the  title-holder’s  stripes  are 
tarnished. 

It  has  been  said  and  I quote,  “There  are  a 
lot  of  sergeants  around  but  very  few  NCOs. 
“I  think  that  quote  speaks  for  itself. 

As  said  earlier,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  a non- 
commissioned officer.  Speaking  of  honor  I 
submit  to  you  a quote  hy  Clausewitz:  “The 
soldier  trade,  if  it  is  to  mean  anvthing  at  all, 
has  to  be  anchored  to  an  unshakable  code  of 
honor,  otherwise,  those  of  us  who  followed 
the  drum  become  nothing  more  than  a bunch 
of  hired  assassins  walking  around  in  gaudy 
clothes  ...  a disgrace  to  God  and  mankind.” 

How  can  we,  as  leaders,  teachers,  coun- 
selors, advisors  and  men,  expect  from  our 
troops,  that  which  we  cannot  exemplify  our- 
selves? In  other  words,  we  must  set  the 


example  as  NCOs — not  merelv  sergeants — so 
that  our  troops  may  follow.  We  must  pass  on 
to  our  troops,  that  which  we  are  supposed  to 
be,  not  to  pass  on  that  which  we  think  we  are. 

We  must  first  rectifv  our  shortcomings  be- 
fore we  start  condemning  others.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  let  us  not  stop  there!  Let  us 
remove  that  tarnish  and  become  that  which 
we  are  called,  noncommissioned  officer.  Let 
us  handdown  to  our  troops  that  which  we 
stand  for  and,  finally,  let  us  continue  the  job 
in  the  proud  tradition  of  a noncommissioned 
officer.  Being  a professional  in  a job  is  one 
thing,  but  being  a professional  NCO  is  totally 
different  and  a verv  demanding  exigencv. 


Army  Leadership 

by  Col.  J.  H.  Breen 

As  recently  reported,  the  president  proposed 
to  congress  a pay  increase  of  7 percent  in- 
stead of  the  5.5  percent  included  in  the  FY  80 
budget.  We  can  only  guess  why  the  president 
changed  his  mind,  but  we  do  know  that  as 
early  as  May  and  June  the  secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Army  chief  of  staff  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint*  Chiefs  of  Staff  entered 
strong  pleas  for  a bigger  pay  raise. 

Too  often  the  soldier  in  the  field  gets  the 
impression  that  senior  Army  leaders  in  the 
Pentagon  don’t  have  the  time  or  inclination  to 
care  about  the  troop  in  the  foxhole.  Having 
been  in  the  information  business  for  two 
years  in  this  five-sided  building,  I can  tell  you 
that’s  just  not  the  case. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  As  an  institution  ac- 
countable to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
there  are  many  desirable  programs  which  just 
can’t  be  approved.  Dollars,  manpower,  logis- 
tics and,  yes,  political  reasons  just  won’t  allow 
it. 

However,  from  what  I’ve  seen  in  Wash- 
ington the  Army  leadership  consistently  con- 
siders the  impact  on  the  soldier  and  his/her 
family  in  reaching  decisions  on  all  major  is- 
sues. 

If  I found  it  to  be  any  other  way,  I would 
be  the  first  to  sign  up  for  unemployment. 

Editor’s  Note:  Col.  Breen  is  chief.  Command  In- 
formation Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Public 
Affairs,  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Army. 
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‘Sexual  Equality’  Falls 
Short  in  HR/EO  Poll 

by  Marvin  C.  Zumwalt 


About  2,400  INSCOMers  participated  in 
the  third  annual  HR/EO  Attitude  Survey  in 
March.  This  survey  was  developed  two  years 
ago  to  aid  HR/EO  personnel  in  identifying 
potential  discrimination  problems  involving 
race  and  sex  so  corrective  actions  could  be 
planned  and  implemented  to  avert  them. 

H owever,  over  the  years  the  survey  has 
evolved  into  a management  tool  used  by 
Headquarters  and  unit  commanders  to 
evaluate  the  status  of  the  command  and  to 
initiate  actions.  For  those  who  are  interested, 
copies  of  the  INSCOM  results  have  been  pro- 
vided to  each  unit. 

A lot  of  people  have  wondered  if  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  survey  has  led  to  any  changes 
or  action.  This  will  always  be  a problem,  be- 
cause only  rarely  are  improvements  identified 
as  stemming  from  the  survey. 

How  the  Survey  Is  Used 

Data  from  the  HR/EO  survey  has  been  used 
in  a variety  of  ways.  It  has  provided  other 
agencies  such  as  MILPERCEN  and  NSA  with 
support  arguments  for:  reup  bonuses — better 
MOS  training  — clearing  up  assignment 
problems  — and  getting  better  feedback  on 
job  performance.  Within  INSCOM,  the  sur- 
vey has  been  used  by  both  the  staff  and  com- 
manders to  determine  where  improvements 
are  needed. 

At  the  very  least,  the  statistics  and  written 
comments  generated  cause  management  at  all 
levels  to  stop  and  consider  the  views  of  IN- 
SCOM personnel  in  light  of  their  own  per- 
ceptions as  to  the  status  of  the  command. 

Survey  ’79  Results 

The  results  of  this  year’s  survey  show  very 
little  change  over  1978.  Job  satisfaction  and 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  positive  feedback 
on  job  performance  continue  as  areas  of  con- 
cern, but  slight  improvements  were  seen  in 
each  area.  Overall,  attitudes  as  to  the  techni- 
cal competence  of  leaders  and  their  relation- 
ships with  subordinates  rose  slightly  over  last 
year.  There  were  also  indications  that  the 
problems  in  leadership  stem  primarily  from 
the  actions  of  a few  who  negate  the  good 
work  of  the  majority. 

In  the  HR/EO  area,  while  direct  racism 
does  not  appear  to  be  a problem  in  INSCOM, 
black  soldiers  feel  that  commanders  need  to 


be  more  responsive  to  their  needs.  And  there 
exists  some  distrust  between  whites  and 
blacks.  While  neither  condition  is  serious  at 
this  time,  they  are  a clear  indication  that  ef- 
forts must  continue  to  counteract  this  trend. 

Male  attitudes  toward  women  as  soldiers 
and  leaders  — and  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  both  groups  by  the  “system” — continue  to 
be  the  most  severe  HR/EO  problems  in  the 
INSCOM.  Female  soldiers  make  up  more 
than  16  percent  of  the  command,  and  that 
number  is  increasing.  It  is  imperative  that 
both  male  and  female  soldiers  be  treated 
equitably — and  that  individual  expressions  of 
sexism  be  eliminated  if  INSCOM  is  going  to 
function  efficiently. 

Although  this  year’s  survey  did  not  reveal 
any  “new”  problems  or  show  any  dramatic 
shifts,  it  has  provided  the  chain  of  command 
with  an  accurate  status  report  of  INSCOM  as 
perceived  by  those  who  serve  in  it.  Also,  this 
data  continues  to  be  frequently  used  as  evi- 
dence to  other  agencies  that  changes  have  to 
be  made,  or  new  initiatives  undertaken. 


Reupping  Pays  Off 
For  Intel  MOSs 

Three  more  intelligence  MOSs  were  added 
to  the  Army’s  Bonus  Extension  and  Retrain- 
ing (BEAR)  Program  recently,  according  to 
DA  personnel  officials. 

The  following  MOSs  have  been  added  to 
the  BEAR  Program  in  the  SRB  zone  indi- 
cated: 

MOS  Title /SRB  Zone 

05G  SIGSEC  Specialist/Zone  B 

05H  EW/SIGINT  Morse  Inter- 

ceptor 

96B  Intelligence  Analyst/Zone  A 

The  Army’s  BEAR  Program  is  designed  to 
allow  soldiers  to  extend  their  reenlistment  for 
retraining  in  an  MOS  which  has  a selective 
reenlistment  bonus  (SRB)  multiplier,  ex- 
plained a personnel  official.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  training,  the  soldiers  are  awarded 
the  MOS  as  their  primary  specialty  and  then 
reenlist  in  that  MOS. 
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ITAC’s  Armstrong  Cited 
For  North  Korea  Study 


by  Capt.  William  A.  Doyle,  Jr. 

John  H.  Armstrong,  GS-13,  of  INSCOM’s 
Intelligence  and  Threat  Analysis  Center 
(ITAC)  has  received  the  highest  honorary 
award  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  Army  civilian  employees  from  the  Hon. 
Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  in  ceremonies  at 
the  Pentagon  Oct.  12.  In  receiving  the  Deco- 
ration for  Exceptional  Civilian  Service, 
Armstrong  was  cited  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  as  chief  of  the  INSCOM  North 
Korea  Special  Study  Team  in  the  Washington 
D.C.  area  from  January  1978  to  December 
1978. 

A West  Point  graduate  and  former  Infan- 
try and  MI  officer,  Armstrong  joined  what  is 
now  the  Capabilities  and  Readiness  Division 
of  ITAC  in  1975  as  an  intelligence  research 
specialist.  For  his  exemplary  past  achieve- 
ments there,  he  received  the  PACE  Award, 
which  annually  honors  a distinguished  action 
officer  on  the  HQDA  staff,  in  January  1977. 

Armstrong  was  personally  responsible  for 
the  initiation  of  the  North  Korea  Special 
Study,  which  generally  reassessed  North 
Korea  ground  forces.  By  applying  his 
superior  analytical  skills  to  the  problem,  he 


John  H.  Armstrong  receives  Exceptional  Civilian 
Service  award  from  Hon.  Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.  as 
Maj.  Gen.  Edmund  R.  Thompson,  Army  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence,  looks  on.  (U.S.  Army 
photo) 


identified  a serious  shortcoming  in  our  intel- 
ligence data  base.  He  logically  and  forcefully 
proposed  a unique  all-source  method  to  at- 
tack the  problem,  then  assembled  and  di- 
rected an  all-Army  team  to  produce  new  and 
conclusive  data. 

His  exceptional  contributions  included 
far-reaching  applications  in  the  mechanics  of 
intelligence  production,  and  significant  and 
long-lasting  implications  for  military  and 
political  considerations  on  both  a national 
and  international  scale.  In  short,  the  work  of 
Armstrong  and  members  of  the  team  had  a 
profound  impact  on  the  decision-making 
process  at  the  national  level. 

The  members  of  the  North  Korea  Special 
Study  Team,  hand-picked  from  throughout 


the  Army,  represented  Eighth  U.S.  Army, 
FORSCOM,  TRADOC,  the  U.S.  Defense  At- 
tache Office  Taiwan  and  INSCOM.  These  34 
men  and  women  of  officer,  warrant  officer 
and  enlisted  grades  and  DA  civilians  spent  an 
intensive  six  months  of  80-hour  work  weeks 
in  applying  the  unique  all-source  analytic 
methodology  to  the  problem.  These  individu- 
als received  Meritorious  Service  Medals  and 
Army  Commendation  Medals  for  their  most 
significant  contributions. 

Maj.  William  R.  Lonsdale,  now  of  U.S. 
Forces  Korea,  and  CW4  David  D.  Holder,  of 
U.S.  Army  Field  Station  Berlin  both  received 
the  Legion  of  Merit  for  their  exceptionally 
meritorious  achievements  as  members  of  the 
Special  Study  Team. 
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Hammons  Shatters 
Dots  and  Dashes 
Record  at  Devens 

Pvt.  2 Richard  L.  Hammons  isn’t  your  average 
05H  (electronic  warfare/cryptologic  interceptor- 
Morse)  student.  On  the  contrary,  he’s  a “super 
student”  when  it  comes  to  deciphering  dots  and 
dashes,  according  to  officials  at  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
telligence School,  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

What  has  Hammons  done  to  make  heads  turn? 
Would  you  believe:  he  completed  05H  training  in 
eight  weeks!  (The  average  is  18  weeks.) 

And  he  completed  Morse  code  training  in  79 
hours  — WITH  NO  PRIOR  CODE  EXPERI- 
ENCE!! (The  average  is  450  hours.) 

A native  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  Hammons  entered 
the  Army  in  March  1979.  After  basic  training  at 
Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Intelligence 
School  at  Fort  Devens  in  May  and  completed  Intel 
training  in  August. 

Field  Station  Berlin  will  be  the  recipient  of 
Hammons’  exceptional  talents. 

USAISD  officials  said  they  are  “proud  to  have 
such  an  outstanding  student.  He  has  a brilliant 
future  ahead  of  him,  and  we  wish  him  the  best!” 

So  until  Intel-type  students  either  top  his  record 
or  provide  proof  positive  that  someone  has  done 
better,  Hammons’  name  is  on  the  books. 


Pvt.  2 Richard  L.  Hammons  “copies  code”  at  the 
Morse  code  trainer  (MCT-4)  console.  (Photo  by  Kirk 
Hazlett) 


Maj.  Gen.  William  I.  Rolya,  Commander 
INSCOM,  accepts  Travis  honorable  mention 
plaque  for  Field  Station  Augsburg  from  Vice 
Adm.  B.R.  Inman  in  ceremonies  Sept.  26  at 
NSA. 


Soldier  of  the  Quarter 

Pfc.  Kathleen  A.  Scoggins  has  received  the 
Soldier  of  the  Quarter  award,  competing 
against  the  entire  battalion.  She  is  with  the  Cl/ 
SIGSEC  Spt.  Bn.,  Fort  Sam  Houston.  (U.S. 
Army  photo) 
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Maj.  James  E.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Col.  Wilmot 
and  Maj.  Morton  C.  Cohen  (left  to  right) 
review  briefing  for  Senior  Intel  Offi- 
cers’ confab.  (Photo  by  Spec.  4 Kim- 
berly A.  Ferrier) 

Wilmot  Tapped  for  BG 

“Flabbergasted  and  completely  surprised” 
was  Col.  Richard  W.  Wilmot’s  initial  reaction 
when  told  he  had  been  selected  for  brigadier 
general. 

As  INSCOM’s  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations,  Wilmot  comes  from  a combat 
intelligence  background  — that  is,  he  is  not 
school  trained  as  a SIGINT,  HUMINT  or 
CI/OPSEC  officer. 

A native  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  he  was 
graduated  from  Michigan  State  University 
with  a B.A.  degree  in  business  and  public 
service.  Following  graduation,  he  was  com- 
missioned as  a second  lieutenant  through 
ROTC. 

Wilmot,  a Ranger  and  qualified 
parachutist,  has  had  command  assignments  at 
every  level  throughout  most  of  his  military 
career. 

Before  joining  HQ  INSCOM  as  the 
DCSOPS  in  February  1979,  he  was  director  of 
the  Military  Intelligence  Systems,  Battlefield 
Systems  Integration  Directorate,  U.S.  Army 
Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Com- 
mand, Alexandria,  Va. 

Other  assignments  include:  commander, 
502nd  Military  Intelligence  Battalion,  8th 
Army,  Korea;  director,  Department  of  Tacti- 
cal Intelligence  and  Military  Science,  U.S. 
Army  Intelligence  Center  and  School,  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz.;  commander,  163rd  Military 
Intelligence  Battalion,  III  Corps,  Fort  Hood, 
Texas;  assistant  chief  of  staff,  G2,  1st  Cavalry 
and  1st  Armored  Division,  Fort  Hood;  and 


chief,  Military  Capabilities  Branch,  Eastern 
Division,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Intelligence,  Army. 

When  asked  how  aspiring  MI  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  could  get  their  first  star, 
Wilmot  replied:  “Learn  your  own  job  thor- 
oughly and  then  begin  to  examine  what  your 
boss  does  so  that  you  can  ultimately  move  up 
a notch.  Examine  what  is  going  on  in  other 
branches.  Study  infantry,  armor,  artillery  op- 
erations by  taking  correspondence  courses. 
Look  well  beyond  your  own  MOS  and  branch 
to  see  what  the  total  Army  is  doing.” 

As  for  the  most  important  aspect  of  an  MI 
officer’s  training,  Wilmot  suggested  getting  a 
“full  view  of  the  Army.  Look  beyond  the  in- 
telligence MOSs  and  intelligence  mission. 
Discover  the  why  of  all  this  intelligence 
collection/production.” 

Another  key  ingredient  for  success  in  mili- 
tary intelligence  is  “giving  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perform.  Issue  guidance  but  let  the 
individual  do  the  job,”  he  said. 

Until  his  actual  promotion  to  brigadier 
general,  Wilmot  expects  to  continue  as  the 
DCSOPS  of  INSCOM.  And,  in  that  capacity, 
he  will  push  for  improved  and  more  efficient 
operations  within  the  command.  Also  on  his 
list  of  priorities  is  helping  to  forge  a solid 
USAREUR/INSCOM  relationship. 


Lt.  Col.  Jack  Brunson 


470th’s  New  CDR 

Lt.  Col.  Jack  L.  Brunson  officially  became 
commander  of  the  470th  Military  Intelligence 
Group  with  the  passing  of  the  flag  from  out- 
going Lt.  Col.  Thomas  N.  Sherburne.  Maj. 
Gen.  William  I.  Rolya,  INSCOM  Com- 
mander, officiated  at  the  summer  ceremony. 

Brunson  was  executive  officer  to  the 
Director  of  Intelligence  Systems,  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence, 
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No  ‘Tokyo  Rose’ 

‘Short’  Visit  to  Japan 
Turns  into  15  Years 

Most  visitors  to  the  U.S.  Army  Document  Cen- 
ter, Pacific  (UDC),  the  document  exploitation  ac- 
tivity of  the  500th  MI  Group  at  Camp  Zama,  will 
have  met  Mary  Sunaga.  She’s  the  “Capstone  Crys- 
tal lady”  whose  everchattering  Mag  Card  82  pro- 
duces the  reports  of  that  name. 

Once  when  several  people  were  talking  about 
where  they  were  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  1941,  we 


Mary  Sunaga 


were  surprised  to  hear  that  she  had  been  in  Can- 
ton, China.  Gradually,  the  following  vignette 
emerged. 

Mary  was  in  Canton  as  the  young  American  wife 
of  a Japanese  whom  she  had  met  and  married  in 
the  States.  Her  husband  was  employed  in  the 
Canton  branch  of  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York.  The  Sunagas  had  not  intended  to  stay  in 
Japan — she  had  just  traveled  there  to  meet  his 
family.  But  family  and  occupational  circumstances 
found  them  still  in  the  Far  East  when  Pearl  Harbor 


came,  living  in  Canton  with  her  husband,  his  par- 
ents and  her  infant  daughter. 

Her  husband,  because  he  had  been  working  for 
an  American  company  and  had  an  American  wife, 
who  at  that  time  spoke  very  little  Japanese,  was  al- 
ready looked  upon  with  rather  suspicious  eyes  by 
the  Japanese  authorities.  So  things  were  a bit 
ticklish  in  early  1942. 

Shortly  after  the  Japanese  took  Hong  Kong,  in- 
quiries were  made  as  to  whether  this  American 
wife  would  help  out  in  making  English  language 
broadcasts.  Fortunately,  she  was  able  to  beg  off, 
giving  as  her  excuse  the  fact  that  she  had  a nursing 
infant  at  home.  “Otherwise,”  says  Mrs.  Sunaga,  “I 
might  have  ended  up  another  Tokyo  Rose!”  After 
this  close  escape  her  mother-in-law  would  not  let 
her  answer  the  doorbell  and  saw  to  it  that  she  was 
kept  pretty  much  out  of  sight. 

As  the  war  moved  along,  her  husband  was 
pressed  into  service  as  a civilian  with  the  Japanese 
Expeditionary  Forces.  In  May  1945,  after  some 
harrowing  experiences  with  bombs  falling  nearby, 
Mary  and  her  infant  daughter  found  their  way 
back  to  Japan,  traveling  by  train  through  Tientsin 
and  Korea  and  then  catching  a ferry  to  Japan. 

Mrs.  Sunaga  spent  the  last  few  months  of  the 
war  in  Tottori  Prefecture,  where  she  was 
evacuated  to  live  with  relatives  in  the  country. 
When  the  Occupation  Forces  began  to  arrive,  some 
Japanese  were  afraid  of  what  to  expect.  Mary’s 
mother-in-law  decided  that  she  was  to  be  kept  out 
of  sight  because,  with  her  American  upbringing, 
she  had  never  mastered  the  expressionless  poker 
face  considered  proper  for  young  Japanese 
women.  Mary  just  laughed  and  proved  their  fears 
were  groundless  by  taking  a job  with  the  British 
Commonwealth  Occupational  Forces  who  were  lo- 
cated nearby. 

It  is  a little  known  fact  that  Allied  units  other 
than  U.S.  units,  performed  occupation  duty  in 
Japan  though  for  only  a short  period.  When  the 
Commonwealth  Forces  left  the  air  base  where  she 
was  working,  Mary  then  became  an  employee  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  which  assumed  control  of  the 
base. 

Mary’s  trials  were  not  yet  over,  however.  The 
U.S.  Government  decreed  that  the  citizenship  of 
all  Niseis  (second  generation  Japanese-Americans) 
who  resided  in  Japan  during  the  War  would  have 
to  be  reinstated. 

After  overcoming  that  formidable  paperwork 
requirement,  Mary  received  her  passport  and  fi- 
nally returned  to  the  States  for  a visit  — fifteen 
years  after  her  departure  for  a “short  visit”  to 
Japan. 

Mary  has  been  employed  by  the  U.S.  Forces  in 
Japan  continuously,  and  she  recently  received  her 
25-year  service  pin  from  Col.  Roy  M.  Strom,  500th 
MI  commander. 

More  than  most  of  us,  Mary  can  look  back  to 
years  of  exceptionally  challenging  and  interesting 
experiences. 
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502nd  marchers  and  spectators  enjoy  Nijmegen  ’79. 
(Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Francis  Scott) 


502nd  I&Sers  March 
To  3rd  Place  at  Nijmegen 

by  Spec.  4 De-De  Rogers 


The  502nd  Intelligence  and 
Security  Bn.  again  sent  a team  of 
marchers  to  the  annual  Nijme- 
gen Holland  March  and  finished 
third.  This  year’s  team  members 
were:  marchers  Tyler  Bach,  Bob 
Billeaud,  Mike  Dicello,  Fred 
Diehl,  Eric  Eilo,  Harry  Gwynee, 
Jose  Reyes-Robles,  Ed 
Rysckiewiez,  Cal  Simmons,  Greg 
Straka,  Bob  Vetter  and  Mark 
Wilson;  Frank  Young,  marcher 
and  the  team  Medic;  “Sonny” 
Riggs,  OIC  and  Wayne  Shaw, 
Admin  NCO. 

This  year’s  march  was  held 
July  16  to  20,  covering  100  miles. 
To  get  into  shape,  the  502nd 


The  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
INSCOM  battalion,  Team  2, 
took  first-place  honors  in  both 
the  1978-79  Winter  Bowling 
League  and  the  1979  Summer 
Bowling  League.  Both  leagues 
are  post-sponsored  intramural 
activities. 

Col.  F.  Whitney  Hall,  PSF 
commander,  presented  the  well 
deserved  trophies  to  Sgt.  1st 
Class  Carl  Clear  and  Staff  Sgt. 


I&S  Bn.  team,  representing  the 
66th  MI  Group,  began  training 
in  early  April  and  had  marched 
more  than  1,200  miles  before  the 
Nijmegen  event. 

Starting  out  with  short 
marches  without  packs,  the  team 
gradually  worked  up  to  50  kilo- 
meters carrying  40-pound 
packs.  Even  after  this  major  ac- 
complishment the  team  wasn’t 
satisfied;  they  knew  that  on  the 
third  day  of  the  march  they 
would  encounter  the  “Hills  of 
Nijmegen.”  So  in  early  June,  the 
team  took  off  for  a week  of 
training  in  Garmisch.  Even  after 
the  Garmisch  training,  the  team 


Dennis  Werne.  Both  trophies 
were,  in  turn,  presented  to  the 
PSF  INSCOM  battalion  com- 
mander, Lt.  Col.  Dennis 
Langley,  for  permanent  unit 
display. 

Congratulations  to  Sgt.  Maj. 
Earl  Hannan  (now  retired),  Sgts. 
1st  Class  Carl  Clear  and  Mel 
Clifford,  Staff  Sgts.  Dennis 
Werne  and  Dick  McCauley  for 
their  sterling  performances. 


kept  right  on  marching  until  the 
day  they  departed. 

Finally,  Friday,  July  13  came 
and  the  training  was  over.  For 
the  13  marchers  of  the  Nijmegen 
team,  Friday  the  13th  was  not  a 
bad  luck  day.  The  team  departed 
for  Baumholder  and  Nijmegen 
pre-camp.  While  at  Baumholder, 
the  team  was  inspected  to  insure 
premarch  requirements  had 
been  met.  Of  the  33  U.S.  Army 
teams  participating  in  the  march, 
the  502nd  was  one  of  only  three 
units  to  receive  no  gigs  (100  per- 
cent accuracy). 

After  two  days  in  precamp,  the 
team  traveled  by  bus  to  Nijme- 
gen and  the  combined  encamp- 
ment. The  following  day,  the 
team  hit  the  road  and  the  real 
task  began. 

The  first  and  second  days 
went  smoothly. 

Then  came  the  third  day  of 
the  march  and  the  “Hills  of 
Nijmegen. ’’The  502nd  had  al- 
ready gone  over  three  hills  be- 
fore they  realized  that  they  were 
on  the  “Hills.”  The  team  then 
picked  up  the  pace  and  chanted 
all  the  way,  with  other  teams 
stepping  out  of  their  way.  The 
Garmisch  training  had  paid  off! 

Friday  the  20th  was  the  last 
day  of  the  march,  and  by  no 
means  the  easiest.  By  now  the 
team  had  blisters  and  were  very 
tired.  But  they  made  it. 


Presidio’s  902nd  Cops  1st  Place 
In  Winter,  Summer  Pin  Leagues 
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Wet  and  Wild 

For  “Summer  Surge,”  members  of  the  1st.  Bn.,  School  Brigade,  Fort  Dev- 
ens,  tested  their  skill  in  tube-racing,  volleyball,  sandcastle  building,  pad- 
dle boat  racing,  scuba  diving  and  wheelbarrow  racing.  (Photo  by  Kirk  Haz- 
lett) 


PCF  Bowls  Way  to  MDW  Title 


The  Pentagon  Counterintelli- 
gence Force  bowling  team  cap- 
tured the  MDW  Tuesday  Night 
bowling  title  recently.  The 
PCFers’  bowling  philosophy  was 
“win  when  it  counts.” 

This  philosophy  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  second-,  third- 
and  fourth-place  teams  had 


higher  individual  averages  and 
team  total  pin-fall. 

PCF  team  members  were: 
Jerry  Senecal,  Howard  Makynen, 
Tracy  Spencer,  Doug  Tracy,  Ron 
McKown  and  Bennie  Gibson. 
Personnel  who  participated  but 
have  since  departed  from  PCS: 
Cliff  Ware,  Sam  Mitchell  and 
Steve  Fosdick. 


Sweat  Pays  Off 
For  FS  Misawa 
Soldiers 

Men  and  women  of  Field  Sta- 
tion Misawa  recently  compiled  a 
421  average  score  on  the  Army’s 
semi-annual  physical  training 
test.  The  test,  requiring  a 
minimum  score  of  300,  is  used 
Army-wide  to  insure  all  person- 
nel attain  and  maintain  accept- 
able standards  of  physical  fit- 
ness. 

Spec.  4 Jeffrey  S.  Schubbe  was 
the  high  scorer,  bringing  in  a 
perfect  500  point  performance. 

Staff  Sgt.  Clarance  V.  Frances, 
Sgt.  Rebecca  Vaughan,  Spec.  5 
Beverly  A.  Pitts,  and  Specs.  4 
David  D.  Phelps  and  James  F. 
Reich  scored  490  points  or 
higher.  For  their  individual  ef- 
forts each  received  a letter  of 
commendation  and  a three-day 
pass  from  the  unit  commander, 
Lt.  Col.  Ralph  P.  Stevens. 

The  female  soldiers  compiled 
an  average  score  of  434  points 
while  their  male  counterparts 
averaged  416  points.  The  Army 
administration  element  led  the 
duty  section  competition  with 
the  impressive  average  of  437 
points. 


The  Wolfpack  (shown  above)  won  Torii  Station’s  Men’s  Intramural  Softball  championship  with  a 30-0 
record — a “first”  in  Torii’s  softball  competition.  Most  Valuable  Player  award  went  to  Daryl  Hansen. 
Trick  IV  Habus,  with  a 25-3  record,  placed  second  in  the  league.  Pictured  (front  left  to  right)  are:  Mike 
Dennis,  Tim  Swilley,  Col.  Seth  W.  Burkett,  Fran  Cummings,  Daryl  Hansen,  Frank  Scherer,  Mike 
Crumly  II;  (back)  Jody  Snare,  Mike  Crumly,  Jerry  Boothby,  Frankie  Marchany,  James  Haley  and  Eric 
Richmond.  Other  Wolfpack  members  not  shown  are  Cecil  Cooper,  Michael  Iwen  and  Jay  Wilson. 
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419th  MID  Trains 
With  500th  at  Zama 


CAMP  ZAMA,  JAPAN  — As  a 

major  part  of  its  on-going  and 
expanding  affiliation  program, 
the  500th  MI  Group  hosted  Cali- 
fornia’s 419th  MID  (Strategic) 
during  its  annual  training  in  Au- 
gust. For  IDT  training,  the 
419th  conducts  strategic  intelli- 
gence projects  formulated  and 
supervised  by  the  500th  MI 
Group  in  direct  support  of  the 
500th’s  intelligence  collection 
mission. 

This  relationship  began  in 
1972  when  the  419th  took  its 
first  annual  training  in  Japan 
with  the  500th. 

Col.  Roy  M.  Strom,  the  500th’s 
commander,  welcomed  the 
419th  and  provided  for  briefings 
to  update  the  reservists  in  areas 
which  had  experienced  rapid 
change  and  development. 

The  419th,  commanded  by 
Col.  Craig  S.  Kuhns,  then  com- 
pleted its  current  strategic  intel- 
ligence project  and  began  the 
now  familiar  source-identifica- 
tion and  data-gathering  phase 
for  its  next  effort.  This  finished 
intelligence  is  ultimately  inte- 


NUERNBERG,  FRG  — The 

511th  MI  Battalion  (“The  Lions 
of  Bavaria”)  celebrated  its  Or- 
ganization Day  here  on  Aug.  3 
with  a vast  assortment  of  bever- 
ages, food,  musical  entertain- 
ment and  competitive  sport 
events.  Planning  and  supervision 
were  performed  by  the  Border 
Field  Office,  whose  project 
theme,  “First  Class  Always,”  in- 
sured that  the  occasion  was  the 
highlight  of  the  command’s 
yearly  social  calendar. 

About  280  members  and  de- 
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grated  into  the  500th’s  own  data 
holdings  which  support  its  cur- 
rent tasks. 

Aside  from  the  comprehensive 
support  provided  by  the  500th, 
Kuhns  cited  an  additional  ingre- 
dient in  the  continued  produc- 
tion of  high  quality  projects:  “It’s 
recognition.  We  have  been  rap- 
idly integrated  into  the  daily  op- 
erations of  the  500th.  We  always 
know  where  we  can  get  the  most 
detailed  support  and  specific  di- 
rection. And  what  is  more  im- 
portant, we  obtain  fresh  ideas 
from  the  500th;  insights  which 
spark  interest  and  excitement  in 
our  work  within  the  intelligence 
community.” 

With  the  highly  stable,  profes- 
sional teamwork  on  both  sides  of 
this  Active  Army-Reserve  affili- 
ation, both  Strom  and  Kuhns 
agree  that  a unique,  continuing 
professional  relationship  has  de- 
veloped. In  fact,  the  500th’s 
commander  intends  to  build 
upon  this  fortunate  and  produc- 
tive relationship  in  continuing 
his  search  for  talent  and  exper- 
tise to  complement  the  mission 
of  the  500th. 


pendents  enjoyed  a menu  high- 
lighted by  Nuernberg  bratwurst, 
grilled  chicken,  hamburgers,  hot 
dogs,  and  salads. 

Bavarian  and  contemporary 
music  was  played  in  the  setting 
of  a large  fest  tent  by  a trio  from 
the  Zoll  (German  Customs  Serv- 
ice). 

Unit  excellence  awards,  gold 
and  ivory  sphinxes,  were  pre- 
sented to  Field  Office  Stuttgart 
and  the  Border  Field  Office,  re- 
spectively. 


Okinawa  Hosts 
Army  Sgt.  Maj. 

FIELD  STATION  OKINA- 
WA — Army  Sgt.  Maj.  Wil- 
liam A.  Connelly  recently  visited 
Army  facilities  on  Okinawa,  in- 
cluding Field  Station  Okinawa 
where  he  received  the  command 
and  operations  briefings  and 
toured  facilities. 


The  Army’s  Sergeant  Major  was 
very  impressed  with  the  person- 
nel, facilities  and  mission  func- 
tions. He  stressed  the  need  for  a 
continuing  NCO  education 
program  — and  the  possible  ad- 
dition of  more  programs. 


ACSTEL  Holds 
First  Reunion 

ARLINGTON  HALL  STATION 

— ACSTEL,  formally  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Telecommuni- 
cations, and  before  that  the 
USASA  Signal  Office,  held  its 
first  of  what  is  hoped  to  be  an 
annual  reunion  Sept.  8.  Erwin  S. 
Pearl  chaired  the  party,  which 
was  held  at  the  AHSOOM. 

Col.  Edwin  T.  Rhatigan  (Ret.), 
a former  DCSTEL,  and  his  wife, 
Marcella,  traveled  from  Al- 
buquerque, N.M.  to  attend  the 
party.  Two  other  former  chiefs 
were  in  attendance  as  well:  Col. 
Arthur  LaPorte  (Ret.)  and  his 
wife,  Helen,  and  Lt.  Col.  Glen 
Tanner  (Ret.)  and  his  wife, 
Beverly. 

To  be  added  to  the  mailing  list 
for  future  parties,  contact  Mi\ 
Pearl,  5811  LaVista  Drive, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22310. 
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About  40  million  single- 
family homes  in  the  U.S.  are 
not  adequately  protected  from 
outside  weather,  according  to 
Department  of  Energy  esti- 
mates. 

Here  are  some  tips  to  make 
sure  your  home  is  protected. 

Insulating 

No  matter  how  you  heat  or 
cool  your  home,  you  can  re- 
duce the  load  on  your  heating 
and  cooling  equipment  by  as 
much  as  20  to  30  percent  by 
investing  a few  hundred  dol- 
lars in  insulation.  That’s  about 
as  much  as  it  would  cost  you  to 
buy  a color  television  set.  But 
the  benefits  of  insulation  — 
lower  utility  costs — continue 
for  years. 

• Find  out  if  your  home 
needs  insulation.  For 

guidance,  consult  a repu- 
table insulation  dealer  in 
your  community  or  with 
your  local  building  in- 
spector or  county  agent. 


• Don’t  insulate  over  eave 
vents  or  on  top  of  reces- 
sed lighting  fixtures  or 
other  heat-producing 
equipment  on  the  attic 
floor.  Keep  insulation  at 
least  3 inches  away  from 
the  sides  of  these  types  of 
fixtures. 

• Consider  insulating  ex- 
terior walls.  This  is  an 
expensive  measure  that 
requires  the  services  of  a 
contractor,  but  it  may  be 
worth  the  cost  if  you  live 
in  a very  hot  or  very  cold 
climate. 

• Insulate  floors  over  un- 
heated spaces  such  as 
crawl  spaces  and  garages. 

Draft-proofing 

• Test  your  windows  for 
airtightness.  Move  a 
lighted  candle  around  the 
frames  and  sashes  of  your 
windows.  If  the  flame 
dances  around,  you  need 
caulking  and/or  weath- 


Mail  Tips 

If  you  want  that  mail  to  get  to 
your  buddy  or  cousin  at  an  APO 
address,  be  careful. 

Effective  Oct.  1,  1979,  APO 
mail  without  a correct  and  com- 
plete address  will  be  returned  to 
the  sender,  according  to  a DA 
official. 

Military  postal  personnel  will 
not  be  able  to  correct  improperly 
addressed  mail  sent  to  APO  lo- 
cations because  of  staff  reduc- 
tions, the  official  explained. 

The  postal  service  has  agreed 
to  return  first  class  and  other 
mail  to  the  sender  if  not  cor- 
rectly addressed,  but  officials 
stressed  that  government  and 
private  mailers  should  insure 
that  all  mail  has  a complete  and 
accurate  address.  The  address 
must  include  current  unit  desig- 
nation or  the  individual’s  unit 
and  box  number  and  the  five- 
digit APO  number. 


erstripping.  Or  slip  a 
quarter  under  the  door  — 
if  it  goes  through  easily, 
you  need  weatherstrip- 
ping. 

• Caulk  and  weatherstrip 
doors  and  windows.  It’s 
easy  to  do  by  yourself  — 
and  costs  about  $25  for 
the  average  house. 

• Install  storm  windows. 
Combination  screen  and 
storm  windows  (triple- 
track glass  combination) 
are  the  most  convenient 
and  energy  efficient  be- 
cause they  can  be  opened 
easily  when  there  is  no 
need  to  run  heating  or 
cooling  equipment.  Alter- 
natives range  from  a 
heavy-duty,  clear  plastic 
sheet  on  a frame  (about 
$10  to  $15  each),  to  clear 
plastic  film  which  can  be 
taped  tightly  to  the  inside 
of  the  window  frames  (a 
total  of  about  $10  for  the 
average  home). 

• Install  storm  doors.  (An 
energy  saver  for  very  cold 
or  very  hot  climates). 
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